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The death of the President of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and Chairman of the Board since 
1945, at the ripe age of 98, should not pass without notice in the 
official publication of the Massachusetts Audubon Society. Dr. 
Francis Harold Rowley is referred to in the current volume of Who’s 
Who in America as a “humanitarian,” — a very apt designation. 
His long life was devoted to the ideals of tolerance and kindness. 


After holding Baptist pastorates in Titusville, Pa.; Adams, Mass. ; 
Oak Park, Ill.; Fall River, Mass., and at the First Baptist Church 
here in Boston from 1900 to 1910, he resigned as minister, prin- 
cipally in protest against the wave of heresy trials which afflicted 
many of the American churches in that period, but which did not 
arise in the Episcopal Church here because of the firm stand in favor 
of liberal principles by Bishops Brooks, Lawrence, and Slattery. 


Dr. Rowley was the author of many pamphlets demanding that 
kindness be exercised toward children and toward animals: The 
Humane Idea, The Horses of Homer, The Relation of the Home to 
Character Formation, The Need of the Hour, etc. He was President 
of the American Humane Education Society from 1910 to 1945, and 
then became Chairman of the Board; Vice-President of the Boston 
Children’s Friend Society; Vice-President and Trustee of the New 
England Baptist Hospital, and of the Massachusetts Bible Society; 
and Councilor of the Willard Settlement. Dr. Rowley was an able 
successor of Dr. George T. Angell in building up the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and in promoting and expanding 
the usefulness of the Angell Memorial Hospital for animals. He was 
a good friend of our Society, and we believed in trying to aid his 
organization. His was a useful and rewarding life. 


(ele toed 
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The Beaver — Problem Child 


By Avan W. SansBorn, Director, Pleasant Valley Sanctuary 





A Pleasant Valley Beaver and Its House. 


On February 4 a four-week season was opened on Beaver in Berkshire 
County. The last open season was in 1946 and was of two weeks’ duration. 
My attention has been riveted on the Beaver problem recently by illegal entry 
and attempts to trap Beaver on the Sanctuary grounds — which attempts, I 
may add, have been thwarted — and by a really much more serious campaign 
begun here to exterminate the Beaver by removing their control from the 
Conservation Department and placing it in the hands of the county engineer. 

Let us review briefly the case of the Beaver in Berkshire. In 1928 a small 
colony was discovered in West Stockbridge. This was the first time in 170 
years that Beaver had been known to exist in the wild state in Massachusetts. 
Yet Beaver had been abundant here, as in most of the Northeast, in the days 
of the early settlers. So valuable was their fur then that a large part of north- 
ern United States and Canada was explored by trappers who were ever search- 
ing for more and better Beaver trapping grounds. In 1932 Morris Pell in- 
troduced Beaver at Pleasant Valley, and in the twenty years following the 
offspring of the Beaver from these two colonies, and possibly stragglers from 
New York State, have spread over the county and beyond. 


Like most animal life, the Beaver offers mixed blessings to Man, who con- 
siders himself the sole judge of what is good and what is bad. If we must act 
as judge and jury, let us examine all the facts and act wisely. 

On the debit side of the ledger, we find that the Beaver, living as they do 
here in close proximity to Man, will undeniably at times flood valued wood- 
lots, orchards, springs, and roads. This isn’t the usual thing by any means, 
but it does happen. A local sportsman has raised the issue of damage to trout 
streams. The relationship of trout to Beaver is not fully understood, and the 
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Conservation Department might well have some of its men make further 
studies of this situation in an effort to find out the actual benefits or damages 
to trout fishing in the long run. 

On the credit side of the ledger, the Beaver makes ponds which are of un- 
questionable benefit to both game and non-game species of animal life. From 
the viewpoint of sportsmen and trappers, a Beaver pond makes a good habitat 
for breeding populations of ducks and Muskrats. The shallow ponds make 
ideal places for many smaller animals and aquatic plants that provide food 
for many other game species like Deer, Raccoon, Fox, and Otter, and others. 
During migration waterfowl and other water-loving species find these ponds 
acceptable places for food and rest. All too few places of this kind exist here. 
The Beaver as a conservator of water is worthy of our attention, too. Many 
brooks that would otherwise become dry in the middle of summer maintain 
a steady flow throughout the year, with the spring runoff held in reserve in 
the Beaver ponds. Certain forms of fishing are improved, whether trout are 
harmed or not. The Beaver is one of our most valuable fur bearers. Thou- 
sands of people who are neither hunters nor trappers find the Beaver and the 
wildlife community which they create a source of the greatest interest at this 
Sanctuary and at other accessible ponds. 


Since the Beaver is such a large rodent, it has no longer any natural 
enemies in this region. No farmer or road engineer is going to sit idly by and 
see his property or work destroyed. In recognition of this fact, the Conserva- 
tion Department, in 1947, put a crew of men in the county to trap Beaver 
alive in places where they were doing damage and transplant them to wilder- 
ness areas. This work has been carried on ever since. However, there is a 
limit to the effectiveness of this sort of program, and the answer seems to lie 
in an open trapping season. 


The Beaver population should be controlled through this means and by 
quick removal of nuisance individuals. In this way their numbers can be 
kept within reasonable bounds, the damage can be prevented, and Man can 
reap the benefits of the useful activities of the Beaver. 


At the present time two legislative bills are being prepared which deserve 
the thought of everyone interested in conservation and in the Beaver. The 
first would remove the control of the Beaver from the Conservation Depart- 
ment and put it in the hands of the county engineer, and should there be an 
unsympathetic or ignorant person in this position this could spell the doom 
of the Beaver in Massachusetts. The second measure is designed to provide 
payment by the State for damage done by Beaver activity to property owners. 
On the surface this would seem to be a perfectly just bill, but we must re- 
member that the Conservation Department has a crew of men here to remove 
nuisance Beaver. Will this not be a slash at every taxpayer's pocket? | can 
visualize people claiming damages for the flooding of worthless alder swamps. 
and other unscrupulous persons will await eagerly the activities of the Beaver 
until a point is reached where they can claim compensation. 


It seems to me that the thousands of us who enjoy observing nature and 
the thousands of sportsmen and trappers have a common meeting ground on 
this Beaver problem. I feel strongly that we should join forces and oppose 
these bad bills and put our trust in the Conservation Department with its 
crews of trained research men. These men can and will handle the situation 
for the advantage of the greatest number of people without letting the farmer 
or property owner suffer loss. 
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Birding Summary For 195] 


By ALLEN H. MorcGan 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NAT. HISTORY 
Pine Grosbeaks are Northern Visitors. 

As in the past. the principal basis for this annual summary is the Records 
of New England Birds, published by the Society, to which the reader is 
referred for more complete detail. 

JANUARY was warm with little snow, to continue a trend established by the 
previous two years. It wasn’t until the very end of the month that really cold 
weather finally overtook us. As might be expected, there were once again 
many lingering migrants and unusual wintering land birds, but on the whole 
on a much less spectacular scale than in the previous year. There were good 
numbers of straggling ducks and winter sea birds — especially Eiders, and no 
less than 5 Barrow’s Golden-eyes and 3 Harlequins. Almost the only winter 
gulls of interest were in the Newburyport-Plum Island region, except for 3 
Iceland Gulls at Quabbin to establish the first record for a white-winged gull 
of any sort for that locality. The long list of wintering land birds includes 
such unprecedented stragglers as Phoebe, House and Long-billed Marsh 
Wrens, Orange-crowned and Western Palm Warblers, 3 Chats, and Seaside 
Sparrow. The Lark Bunting continued on at Newburyport from last year. 

FEBRUARY was warm and wet, with little snow but a great deal of rain. 
It was disappointing on the whole, with few northern stragglers putting in an 
appearance. Ducks in general made much the same showing as in January. 
The real highlight of the month was the fine build-up of white-winged gulls 
in the Newburyport region, where as many as twenty could be seen at one 
time: ten species of gulls in all, including a Short-billed Gull. 

Marcu was mild and gloomy. Every week end seemed to be cloudy and 
rainy. Ice on the whole disappeared well ahead of schedule, and the duck 
flight was good. The gull concentration at Newburyport continued to be out- 
standing, and Larus canus was finally collected, but it proved impossible to 
identify it subspecifically, even with the specimen in hand. 
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The land bird migration was slow in getting started and was generally 
unspectacular. Finches made a good showing, with a tremendous wave of 
Purple Finches far outshining all the others. 


Aprit prolonged the mild season, but precipitation was just about “nor- 
mal.” The weather was very uniform, and as a consequence the land bird 
migration was unspectacular. Migrants filtered through gradually, on the 
whole about on schedule. Certainly worthy of special mention is the Glossy 
Ibis seen sailing past Mt. Tom. Ducks made a mediocre showing — probably 
just a case of early scattering and thinning out as the ice left inland lakes and 
marshes earlier than usual. Hawks put on a fine show at Mt. Tom, the best 
ever in Mrs. Elkins’s experience. Both Glaucous and Izeland Gulls appeared 
in the Connecticut Valley. 


May was generally warm and sunny, and very dry until the end of the 
month. Prevailing winds came from the northeast — exactly opposite from 
the norm. Following in April’s footsteps, there were no great land bird waves, 
and migrants filtered through the region gradually. A trip to sea off Monomoy 
late in the month recorded a heavy migration of Wilson’s Petrels and all three 
Jaegers. Shore birds were average to good, with a Ruff at Newburyport and 
an Oyster-catcher at Nantucket. Land birds generally were spread very thinly, 
with only fair to poor counts of most. On the whole, another unspectacular 
and rather disappointing May migration. 


JuNE provided a welcome change from recent years: it was “normal” in 
temperature and precipitation. Southern herons on the whole made a medi- 
ocre showing. Ring-necked Ducks bred in the Sudbury Valley, and Hooded 
Mergansers in Essex County to establish two new breeding records. There 
seemed to be a notable increase in Quail — an interesting corollary to the 
recent mild winters. Terns made a fine showing, with the most successful 
season in ten years reported by Dr. Austin. Purple Martins established a new 
colony in Scituate and re-established their abandoned colony at Kingston. 


JuLy was also “normal” for temperature and precipitation. The Quabbin 
area reported up to 9 immature Eagles. The shore bird migration got off to 
an early start. There were Forster’s and Royal Terns, a Skimmer at Nauset, 
and 2 Little Gulls at Newburyport. 


Aucust brought somewhat cooler weather, with precipitation just slightly 
below the average. The land bird migration was well under way during the 
second half of the month, and the shore bird migration was excellent, with 
high counts and a generous share of rarities. All three Jaegers were reported 
off Cape Cod, a Little Gull was still at Newburyport, and Terns continued their 
fine showing with Gull-billed, Forster's, and Skimmer reported. Warblers 
were on the move early and in good numbers, with Lawrence’s Warbler carry- 
ing off top honors among the rarities. 

SEPTEMBER was warmer than average, without any real frost until the very 
end of the month. There were several fine waves, and birding was excellent. 
A Man-o’-War Bird at Nantucket was the outstanding rarity of the month — 
if not of the entire year. The hawk flight was also excellent, in marked con- 
trast to recent years. Outstanding were Sharp-shinned and Cooper’s, 9 Turkey 
Vultures, and a Gyrfalcon at Monomoy. The shore bird migration was ex- 
cellent and even more liberally laced with rarities than usual: 2 Long-billed 
Curlews, a European Whimbrel, 11 Baird’s Sandpipers, 1 Curlew Sandpiper, 
3 Buff-breasted Sandpipers, and 2 Wilson’s Phalaropes. There were Frank- 
lin’s and Little Gull from the outer Cape, and a flock of 100 Black Terns at 
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HUGO H. SCHROODER 
Scaups and a Ring-necked Duck. 
Nantucket. Land birds also made an excellent showing, with thirty-three 
different warblers, six vireos, and Seaside, Labrador Savannah, and Lark 
Sparrows. 


OcTOBER continued the “normal” trend set by previous months, with just 
very slight excesses of temperature and precipitation. However, it was a very 
foggy month, with fourteen out of the thirty-one days so classed. Another 
Eared Grebe was found, this time at Monomoy. There was a fine flight of 
Gannets offshore, and a flock of 100 Snow Geese at Concord is certainly 
worthy of mention. A Blue Goose was found, at Plum Island and a Purple 
Gallinule at West Newbury. Golden Plover lingered late and in good numbers 
at Newburyport. Land birds were only average on the whole, but twenty-two 
kinds of warblers for the month is a good showing. The outstanding feature of 
the month was the tremendous grosbeak invasion, which was flooding the 
entire State by the 12th thirty-nine different reports of Evening and nine 
reports of Pine Grosbeaks. An adult male Green-tailed Towhee was banded 
at Weston. A tremendous flight of Juncos reached a peak on the 6th, with 
1400 reported at Plum Island. 


NOVEMBER was exceedingly wet. with double the average amount of pre- 
cipitation, but only a trace of snow early in the month, which soon dis- 
appeared. Temperatures varied widely, but the final average was very near 
the norm. Arcadia Sanctuary was treated to the spectacle of 750 Snow 
Geese flying overhead. Ducks and hawks were only average. but there seemed 
to be more shore birds than usual, with Golden Plover still lingering on. The 
first Snowy Owl put in its appearance. There was a fine flight of Red-breasted 
Nuthatches and many lingering warblers. The grosbeak invasion continued 
to expand into one of the best flights of recent years, especially for the Pine 
Grosbeak, with dozens of reports of flocks numbering up to thirty-five in- 
dividuals. Other finches also made a good showing but were far outclassed 
by the Pine Grosbeaks. 
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DECEMBER was as mild as one could possibly ever hope for, with tempera- 
tures and precipitation well above the average. There was only a fall of 8. 
inches of snow from two storms, and this was promptly eliminated by warm 
rains which followed immediately. In Essex County 91 Holboell’s Grebes were 
recorded on the Christmas Count, and 6670 Geese and 1000 Brant from the 
outer Cape. Other December rarities from the Cape were King Rail and Pip- 
ing Plover. A fine flight of 46 Auks was seen moving past Cape Ann, and 
there were several King Eiders and Harlequins. Land birds petered out to 
much more normal numbers for midwinter than in the previous two years. 


List Statistics 

During the past year every bird listed on the new edition of the Society's 
Check List was recorded in the State, although this recent edition has reduced 
the birds listed to 288. This was accomplished by removing, for one cause 
or another, Pacific Loon; European Teal; Golden Eagle; Yellow Rail: one 
subspecies of Willet; Short-billed, Franklin’s, and Little Gulls: Caspian Tern: 
Rock Dove; Puffin; Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker; Acadian Chickadee: and 
Tufted Titmouse. The only bird added was the Dickcissel, which has been 
appearing annually in recent years. ; 

In addition to those on the Check List, fifty other forms were recorded, to 
end the year with a grand total of 338. Thus 1951 easily exceeded 1950's 331 
and was almost threatening the all-time record of 344 established in 1949. 

This list was compiled principally from the Records of New England Birds, 
and also from the individual yearly lists submitted. Undoubtedly some worthy 
records have been omitted for lack of substantiating data in the case of ex- 
treme rarities, for which the writer apologizes, but lack of time and the 
clerical burden involved prevent following up these records through corres- 
pondence. 


To summarize the list of rarities briefly — those not shown on the Society's 
Check List Pacific Loon was recorded off the coast of Essex County in 
February, March, and April. and another Eared Grebe was found on Point 
Pond, Monomoy, in October. A Man-o’-War Bird off Nantucket in September 
comes close to being “Bird of the Year,” although for pure sensationalism 
the sight of a Glossy Ibis sailing past Mt. Tom in April (“We were looking 
for hawks!) is hard to beat. Later on, over the end of June and in early 
July another Ibis appeared at the South Hanson swamp. Snowy Egret now 
appears to be regular along or near the southeastern coast of Massachusetts, 
with 3 in April and another in September. A Blue Goose appeared at Salis- 
bury in April and again in October at Plum Island, where the bird was con- 
stantly present for many to see. A White-fronted Goose appeared in the 
Taunton River in early April. Mute Swans bred in the far southeastern 
corner of the State and seem to be regular there. There was a Whistling Swan 
on Nantucket in December, and there were 2 European Teal in Essex County 
in April, and another in December. 

Of note among the hawks were Golden Eagle at Newburyport in February 
and March and a Gyrfalcon at Monomoy in September and one in Scituate 
in October. Another bird which has increased markedly in eastern Massa- 
chusetts to the point where it is now regular is the Clapper Rail, which was 
recorded on Cape Cod in January and September, Nantaucket in May, New- 
buryport in September, and Scituate in October. Belted Piping Plover were 
found in May, June, and August along the coast, and an Oyster-catcher in 
May on Nantucket, where it was also recorded last year. The European Ruff 
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The Clapper Rail Seems to be Increasing in Numbers. 


turned up no less than four different times. Competing for “Bird of the Year” 
honors was the European Whimbrel found at Monomoy in September by 
Wallace Bailey and subsequently seen by many people. Also in September 
were 2 Long-billed Curlews and a Curlew Sandpiper, the latter also being 
found in August. Western Willet was widely reported in July and August. 


One of the Short-billed Gulls which have occurred so regularly at New- 
buryport in recent years was finally collected there early in March. It has not 
been positively identified, but is probably L. c. brachyrhynchus. Later in the 
month a second bird appeared at the same place. The European Little Gull 
occurred several times at Newburyport, also at Scituate, and twice on the 
outer Cape. A Franklin’s Gull was seen on Cape Cod in September. There 
were up to 3 Caspian Terns in Essex County in July, and individuals at Mono- 
moy in September and Cape Ann in October. There was a Royal Tern at 
Crane’s Beach, Ipswich, in July, and a Gull-billed Tern at Monomoy in 
August. An Atlantic Murre off Cape Ann in February was seen by many 
people, and a Puffin turned up at the same place in November. Hoyt’s Horned 
Lark was collected at Newburyport in February. A special trip to October 
Mountain in the Berkshires in February produced the only record for Canada 
Jay. Acadian Chickadee occurred in December at both Boxford and Brook- 
line, and there was a single Tufted Titmouse at Canton in March. Two 
Bewick’s Wrens were reported —from Old Deerfield in August and Sheffield 
in October. Black-backed Robins were reported from Topsfield in April and 
Monomoy in September. 


A Lawrence’s Warbler at Marblehead Neck in August was one of the year’s 
real rarities. Alaskan Yellow Warbler was collected at Chatham in September, 
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and Kentucky Warbler was recorded in Northampton in August. A Western 
Tanager was seen at Brewster in October, and Summer Tanager was found 
at Marblehead in May and on Nantucket in October. At least a portion of the 
Pine Grosbeaks in the excellent invasion were of the Canadian subspecies, as 
illustrated by a specimen secured at Boxford in November. Blue Grosbeak 
was recorded in May, June, and October on Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket. 
The Lark Bunting at Newburyport, first recorded in December of 1950, con- 
tinued to be present through April 14, and also provided as good an example 
of poor publicity for “birders” and “birding” in general as can be imagined. 
It is only common courtesy to ask permission before trespassing in someone’s 
yard to see some strange bird. Not only was permission not requested, but 
such a mob of inconsiderate people so irritated the owners that the police 
were called to eject the trespassers. The result, of course, was that in subse- 
quent months anyone requesting permission to trespass on the property to 
see the bird was ordered from the premises in so many words. 

A Green-tailed Towhee at Weston was photographed and banded. Mono- 
moy, in September, produced both Labrador Savannah and Clay-colored 
Sparrows, and Lark Sparrow was recorded six times in August, on Nantucket 
in September, and at Scituate in October. As in previous winters, Oregon 
Juncos were “residents” at several feeders in Essex County during the first 
three months of the year. 

In the summary for 1950, published a year ago in the Bulletin, the writer 
attempted to point out some of the pitfalls in identifying highly critical sub- 
species in the field, with the hope that the present trend toward more and finer 


subspecific identification would at least be slowed down or even perhaps re- 
versed; that the average amateur would take a more conservative attitude. 


Precisely the opposite seems to have occurred in the veritable deluge of 
reports of Hoyt’s Horned Lark, Newfoundland Veery, Grinnell’s Water- 
Thrush, and the like. The Southern Bald Eagle — so prevalent ten or fifteen 
years ago — has been dusted off once again, and no less than three different 
kinds of Ruffled Grouse were reported! A particularly good example may be 
worth describing in some detail. 


At Plum Island, during January and February, among the many gulls 
present were two birds which were definitely identified as Thayer’s Gulls. It 
was a perfect opportunity to obtain a specimen of this exceedingly rare bird, 
so early in March the more typical of the two birds was secured. At a range 
of 75 yards — in direct comparison with several Kumlien’s Gulls — the bird 
looked perfectly good. Nonetheless, when the bird was collected it proved to 
be a typical Kumlien’s Gull!! Despite the foregoing, several people reported 
Thayer's Gull on their year’s list from the Newburyport region. 

The writer's problem is not one of trying to curb the enthusiasm of every- 
one who likes to identify (?) subspecies, but rather to attempt to establish 
an equal basis for comparison of the many lists sent in. 


In submitting his personal list for the year, Mr. Griscom, of the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology at Harvard, wrote as follows: “My year’s list as 
revised for printing is 310 named forms, deducting 4 species — rarities — 
not really well seen plus 8 subspecies not properly countable unless collected. 
currently not published in the Bird Bulletin — a subject endlessly debatable!” 
This seems to the writer to be the only logical and fair basis on which to base 
any comparison, and consequently an attempt has been made to reduce all 
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lists to this common denominator by dropping all reports of highly critical 
subspecies where the specimen was not secured and those reports of extreme 
rarities where little or no substantiating data was submitted, or where reasot- 
able doubt exists e. g., female Bullock’s Oriole in the fall, Canadian and 
Southern Ruffed Grouse, etc. 


Contributors and Their Totals 
(Observed in Massachusetts Only) 


Allison, Mr. and Mrs. Robert, Athol 120 
Ames, Rosella S., Marshfield 149 
Andrews, J. C., Nantucket 
Armstrong, Virginia, Concord 
Armstrong, Virginia G., Concord 
Avery, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur, 

Springfield 
Barry, Eleanor, E. Melrose 
Beattie, Mary S. and J. I., Cambridge 
Bullis, Katherine M., Amherst 
Chute, Richard S., Brookline 
Chute, Mrs. Richard S., Brookline 
Clark, Robert M., Florence 
Creelman, Rev. Allen D., N. Scituate 
Crompton, Davis H., Worcester 
Davis, Marion, Jamaica Plain 
Deveau, Paul, Jamaica Plain 
Dickey, Miriam E., West Roxbury 
Eliot, Samuel A., Jr., Northampton 
Emery, Ruth P., Wollaston 
Fessenden, Bertha E., Amherst 
Fleming, Mrs. Ethel S., Worcester 164 
Freeland, David, Wellesley 160 
Gardler, Murray, Wellesley 178 
Griscom, Ludlow, Cambridge 310 
Harrington, Henry Warren, Jr., Milton 131 
Hart, Anna A., Fall River 91 
Hayes, Richard C., Lunenburg 107 
Higginbotham, Sibley, Wollaston 246 


Holmes, Mrs. Henry W., Cambridge 
Howe, Mary E. and Perry S. 

S. Harwich 
Jameson, Lee L., Beverly 
Lightman, Nason, Newton Centre 
Mason, Jessie H. and C. Russell, 

Newton Hds. 
Morgan, Allen H., Wayland 
Perkins, Wesley T., Beverly 
Peterson, Julia C., Brant Rock 
Pratt, Herbert W., Cambridge 
Pratt, Louise B., Middleboro 
Schumacher, Gladys H., Pittsfield 
Schumacher, Ruth E., Pittsfield 
Seymour, Louise, Watertown 
Smart, Robert W., 

Hackettstown, N. J. 
Snyder, Dorothy E., Salem 
Sommers, Roderic W., Medford 
Tyler, Mildred A., Springfield 
Vaughan, Leslie B., Melrose 
Wade, Mrs. Francis C., Stoneham 
Wakeman, Mrs. Seth, Northampton 
Whiting, Adrian P., Plymouth 
Wiggin, Henry T., Brookline 
Winters, Mary Lou, Worcester 
Wood, Robert, Sunderland 
Wood, Rufus, Taunton 
Worden, Mona W., Edgartown 


Organization Field Trips and Campouts 
(Recorder’s Name in Parenthesis) 


Brookline Bird Club 
(C. C. Harris) 
Children’s Museum Bird Club 
(Miriam E. Dickey) 145 


239 


Massachusetts Audubon Society 
(Ruth P. Emery) 

South Shore Bird Club 
(Sibley Higginbotham) 


Regional Lists 
(Recorder’s Name in Parenthesis) 


Andover (Oscar M. Root) 171 
Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary 

(Crompton and Mason) 151 
Boston — Fenway Region 

(Alice E. Hanson) 98 
Boston — Public Garden 58 
Concord (Virginia Armstrong) 141 
Cook’s Canyon Wildlife Sanctuary 

(Crompton and Magee) 102 
Moose Hill Wildlife Sanctuary 

(Albert W. Bussewitz) 105 


Pleasant Valley Wildlife Sanctuary 

(A. W. Sanborn) 119 
Proctor Wildlife Sanctuary 

(D. H. Crompton) 126 
Quincy (S. Higginbotham) 146 
Scituate (Robert P. Fox) 177 
Taunton (Rufus Wood) 113 
Weston (Mrs. Charles L. Smith) 117 
Worcester, City of (D. H. Crompton) 118 
Worcester County (D. H. Crompton) 171 
Winchester (C. C. Harris) 137 


If you are not already a subscriber to the Records of New England Birds. 
why not send your name to the Editor, Mrs. Ruth P. Emery, at Audubon House? 


Subscription is $2.00 per year, single copies 25 cents. 
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Nature’s Calendar — April 


By Ricuarp HEADSTROM 


We like to think of April as warm and sunny, when the air is like velvet 
and soft breezes caress the landscape, bringing sudden showers and rainbows 
in the sky. But here in New England, where snow wreaths still linger in shady 
thickets and woodland nooks, April is generally wet and chilly and its weather 
as uncertain as the origin of the name itself. To be sure, there are days that 
we associate with spring, balmy, fragrant days that we have long anticipated, 
and if they are few and far between need we quarrel with the Fates because 
they are not more generous? 

Certainly the plants are not resentful but, instead, quickly take advantage 
of the stimulating influence of the sun to unfold their leaves in pristine fresh- 
ness or to send up countless shoots through rain-moistened soil: and as the 
days go by the woods take on a singular and evanescent beauty, the earth 
becomes tinged with vernal green, and, like stars of the night, tiny blossoms 
appear everywhere. 

For the most part the wildflowers of early spring are small, shy plants 
blooming close to the ground. Among the dead leaves of the woodland floor 
the wild ginger hides modestly under woolly leaves, and in the shelter of the 
evergreens the lovely arbutus opens its chalices to scent the air with spicy 
fragrance. Along the woodland border and on shaded hillside the tremulous 
starlike blossoms of the wood anemone, or windflower, quiver in the slightest 
breeze; on bordered roadside the saxifrage, rooted in the clefts of rocks, sends 
up tufts of tiny flowers: and in hidden copse and shaded thicket the solitary 
buds of the bloodroot slowly disengage themselves from the embrace of 
silvery-green leaf cloaks, then quickly expand into white-petaled, 


J iiden- 
centered flowers of fleeting loveliness. 


a 

On rocky woodland cliffs, where giant boulders are covered with delight- 
ful little forest gardens, the dainty pink sacs of the pale corydalis sway from 
graceful stems. In swampy ground, where the purple trillium strikes a jarring 
note in the spring color scheme of white and yellow, the pale honey-colored 
flowers of the adder’s tongue, or fawnlily, nestle between mottled leaves; and 
huddled on little islands, washed by swiftly running brooks, the marshmari- 
golds open their golden petals to provide a festive board for bees and brilliant 
flower flies. And in fields and pastures dotted with juniper, the pussytoes 
unfold their clustered heads; the wild strawberry, cinquefoil, and ground ivy 
carpet the ground with trailing vines: and everywhere the chickweed makes 
its pestiferous presence known. 

Some of the shrubs, too, begin to bloom at this early date. In bleak wood- 
land swamp the spicebush and leatherwood relieve the desolate scene with 
golden flowers, and in roadside thicket and on distant hillside the white domes 
of the shadbush anticipate the pageant of color that is so much a part of 
spring. Even the trees are getting ready to play their part in the great 
awakening, and before the month is half gone the elms will be wreathed in a 
coppery mist, the red maples will suffuse the landscape with a rosy hue, the 
willows will be trimmed with golden catkins vivid against the blue April sky, 
and the poplars and aspens will shake out countless tassels to dance upon the 
south wind. 


As the spring sunshine warms the air, innumerable insects hatch from eggs 
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safely laid away before the snows began to fall, while others, in various stages 
of development, nymphs. grubs, and caterpillars, are warmed into active life. 
Within the dark recesses of their burrows. tree borers resume their depreda- 
tions, and in the ground the larvae of May beetles and click beetles begin to 
feed on various roots. Ladybird beetles emerge from retirement and wander 
about in search of food, carabid beetles roam at night in a hunt for prey, énd 
grasshopvers and other orthopterons appear on the scene. 

Ants, too, undertake to repair their nests and make them serviceable for 
the coming season of activity, and in secluded nooks Polistes wasps begin 
foundations for their communal homes. Over fields and meadows bumble- 
bees, in their rich velvety costumes of black and gold, wing their way before 
they settle down to raising a family; and honeybees, eager to be free from 
their long imprisonment, fly forth in numbers and swarm about nectar-laden 
flowers. Butterflies and moths are also to be seen in April, but these are few 
in number: the cabbage butterfly and a few tortricids and tineids and other 
dull-colored forms joining those of March to form the vanguard of the bril- 
liant hosts of midsummer. 

In streams and ponds aquatic insects also come to life, and as these and 
various crustaceans become abundant the fishes, which have been on short 
rations through the winter months, feast and soon grow fat and brisk. The 
yellow perch has already begun to spawn, and now the agile, bloodthirsty 
pickerel and the pugnacious stickleback begin to discharge their duty of egg- 
laying. Meanwhile, many migratory fishes herrings, alewives, eels, and 
shad — crowd to our watercourses from the sea, and as the month advances 
the life of the inland waters gradually becomes more diversified and complex. 

Spotted salamanders and common newts are already in ponds and pools, 
and by the end of the first week in April most of the wood frogs have come 
out of hibernation. These are now joined by the leopard frogs and the toads, 
and by the middle of the month the low guttural croaking of the frogs, in sharp 
contrast to the shrill notes of the peeper, disturb the countryside both day and 
night. The sweet, tremulous calls of the toads, however, are heard only here 
and there, for the full toad chorus does not begin until the month has run its 
course. More silent than the vociferous amphibians, yet none the less active, 
the turtles also respond to the call of spring and crawl out of the bottom mud 
to seek their mates or to bask in the sunshine on half-submerged logs. On 
land other members of the reptile clan leave their winter retreats, and it is 
not unusual to find large numbers of garter snakes sunning themselves about 
stone piles and rocky cliffs, where they remain until the need for shelter has 
passed, when they mate and scatter. 

Among the mammals, many have already mated, early enough so that 
their young may appear in the world at the time leaves are beginning to unfold 
and other forms of life are awakening. Before the month is out, the kittens 
of Wildcats will have been born in warm nests in hollow logs and the pups of 
Foxes in secluded dens. The Mink will have cubs in earthen burrows, and the 
Flying Squirrels will bring forth their young in tree cavities. In still loftier 
chambers the Raccoon will add to his family cares, while lower down in shrub 
or bush the Deer Mouse will have the first of several litters. 

In March only the hardier of our migratory birds appeared on the scene, 
but in April there is such a great influx of arrivals from the South that one 
must be constantly on the lookout to observe them all. Early in the month 
ducks begin to pass northward, many of those that have wintered with us 
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joining the flight, and their place on the coast and in the marshes is, in turn, 
taken by Coots, rails, and members of the heron family. About the same time 
a newly arrived Vesper Sparrow may be seen running along a country road, 
flirting his white-tipped tail, and a Savannah Sparrow may be spied search- 
ing among the grasses for its insect food. Suddenly a Belted Kingfisher speeds 
across a stream, and one morning a Chipping Sparrow adds its song to that of 
the Robin as the sun appears above the eastern horizon, while a flash of white 
among the trees in the orchard heralds the return of the Tree Swallow. Then, 
as the month advances, a Towhee will be heard scratching noisily in a leaf- 
strewn thicket as a Brown Thrasher mounts a sapling and announces his 
arrival in a song loud and clear. In newly plowed fields the Killdeer will run 
swiftly over the ground for grubs and worms: the Myrtle Warbler, on its 
northern flights, will pause in sheltered, bushy bog to feed on early insects 
dancing in the sunshine; and the Barn Swallow will wing its way in and out 
of the near-by barn. 

Meanwhile, the Robins and Bluebirds are nest building, male House Wrens 
are collecting sticks and twigs, and the Meadowlarks and Catbirds are wooing 
their mates. No longer are the Chickadees about the house, having scattered 
to the seclusion of the near-by woods, and soon the Brown Creeper and Junco 
and other wintering birds will leave for their northern homes, but their 
absence will not be greatly felt as other birds are beginning to arrive in great 
numbers Chimney Swifts, Whip-poor-wills, Kingbirds, early warblers, 
thrushes — and as the month draws to a close the trees unfold their leaves, 
the viburnums and dogwoods show signs of blossoming, the violets are be- 
ginning to appear, horsetails shoot out of the ground, and ferns break through 
the soil in watch spring fashion. 

Notes from Our Sanctuaries 

PROCTOR SANCTUARY. During the snowstorms in February the 
Sanctuary was isolated and like Whittier’s “Snow Bound” for two days before 
we could get a plow up the hill. Our friendly winter visitors the Pine Gros- 
beaks left at this time. On the 5th a flock of forty or more Purple Finches 
were in full song in the thicket down the lane. To see particularly bright 
males singing from their perch on the shellacked terminal twigs of the pink 
horse chestnuts was a treat. Six Robins. wild and erratic, darted about in the 
high trees overhead. The Winter Wren has been constant all month. An im- 
mature Goshawk has been seen several times. We often have to be content 
with tle song of the elusive little Golden-crowned Kinglets. But one day as 
I paused from my work of pruning out dead wood some 25 feet up in a 
white pine, | was momentarily entertained by a visitation of these gay, little, 
bobbing. Christmas tree ornaments. We have tapped several sugar maples, 
and the Chickadees delight in alighting on the “spiles” to drink the sap. 

The Tree Sparrows are now singing. Such a rapturous recitative, which 
goes on and on! A “Kind of Prose in Music.” The first few notes, which 
are high-pitched, are particularly melodious. Fox, Skunk, and Otter have 
been about. One crisp night, while walking along the road, I was halted by a 
sound similar to ice sheaths breaking away from branches. I threw up the 
light from my flashlight into a hickory. and four Raccoons stared down at 
me. Great-horned, Long-eared, and Screech Owls have broken the silence 
of the nights. 

That remote and wild area of the Sanctuary which is the Annie H. Brown 
Reservation has been accessible lately because of the frozen marsh and swamp 
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and the heavy snow cover. A trip on snowshoes along Idlewood Brook to the 
unspoiled Fowler’s Island and Horse Island was rewarding. There we have 
ancient hemlocks, in girth some 9 feet or more with great oaks, beech, and 
many paper birches on the tops of these drumlin islands. | saw but one Cotton- 
tail Rabbit, but the tracks of many Ruffed Grouse patterned the snow. 

The February daphne. Daphne mezereum, is well-budded. We have 
located some fine table-mountain pines, Pinus pungens, a bull pine, Pinus 
ponderosa, and that picturesque pine the Japanese white, Pinus parviflora. 
By late Marca the hepatica will break through its dead leaves and show its 
pale. pastel blossoms along the south esker. 

ELMER Foye 

PLEASANT VALLEY. February has been our most wintry month. 
Bird activity remained about the same. with no new species observed here. 
Towards the end of the month the Crows seemed to be markedly more numer- 
ous. The Pine Grosbeaks, on the other hand. have not been seen on the Sanc- 
tuary since December, though a few have been observed here and there on the 
highways. Our Barred Owls spoke up on two or three occasions during the 
month, but the Pileated Woodpeckers have been neither seen nor heard since 
November. The number of Chickadees banded since fall has been steadily 
climbing till they now number over seventy. On one Saturday the Griscom 
Field Club came out on a field trip. and the boys and girls helped me band a 
number of new Chickadees and a Downy Woodpecker. 


Shortly after the Beaver season opened in Berkshire County, we had a 
severe cold snap of several days’ duration, that virtually locked the Beavers 
in their ponds. This was followed by a heavy snowfall. Both of these acts 
of the weather undoubtedly hampered the Beaver trappers and resulted in 
an unexpectedly low take of sixty-one animals. Just prior to the trapping 
season it was estimated that about one thousand Beavers were living on 
Berkshire streams and ponds. From the standpoint of control through 
trapping. it had been hoped that the Beaver take would be considerably larger. 
At the Sanctuary we estimate that there are probably no more than a dozen 
Beavers at the very most, and a continuous vigil was maintained to prevent 
any unlawful trapping here. 


Hal Harrison and his wife arrived at Pleasant Valley on Sunday evening. 
February 17, in the middle of the heaviest snowstorm of the winter. Monday 
morning found a heavy blanket of snow covering everything. Chickadees. 
Tree Sparrows, Blue Jays. and other bird guests were on hand in, greater 
numbers than usual. The Sanctuary road had been plowed out at five in the 
morning. but Great Barrington schools where Mr. Harrison was to give his 
first program, didn’t open at all that day. Fortunately, it was possible to 
arrange for his appearance the following day. “Sylvan Trails” was also 
presented at the Lenox school. This new film of Mr. Harrison’s was excellent 
and fully as popular as the program he presented last year, “Mystic Isle of 
Mt. Desert.” 


February, if not a spring month, is a month of planning and preparation. 
During the school vacation at the end of the month the local staff, consisting 
of Miss Marjorie Smith, Mrs. Tommy Bailey, and myself. was busy at work 
on new nature trail signs. a new insect game for the museum, and a fleet of 
hawk outlines made of plywood and patterned after Roger Peterson’s outlines 
in his Field Guide. These will hang from the rafters in the museum and. we 
hope. will aid visitors in identifying this interesting group of birds. 
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Our summer staff this year will be, in the main, the same group that we 
had last year. Mrs. Bailey will direct the Day Camp. Paul Green will be 
assistant to the director, and Chan Fulton, of Naugatuck, Connecticut, will 
be back to help with many details such as guiding camp groups, museum sales, 
and a host of other things in which he has proved of great service. Mrs. Arthur 
E. Spence will return to operate the Barn Restaurant, with the same good 
food and service which she offered last year, and, incidentally, the kitchen 


space is to be enlarged and facilities improved, which should be a big help 
all round. 
AtvaH W. SANBORN 


MOOSE HILL. The month of February provided Moose Hill with the 
deepest snows and strongest boreal blasts of the entire winter. The repeated 
heavy snowfalls of the latter half of the month caused the Sanctuary trails 
and grounds to remain well-blanketed, and unless one had recourse to snow- 
shoes the going was rather slow and difficult. Hazardous road conditions 
combined with the considerable altitude of Moose Hill necessitated postpone- 
ment of several scheduled group field trips. A few intrepid souls armed with 
tripod, camera, and K-2 filters succeeded in capturing some of the beauty and 
drama afforded by the wintry landscape. 

In satisfying the demands of the hard-pressed avian appetites, the Sanc- 
tuary feed bag was given its severest dunning of the current season. The 
persistent wealth of snow brought the winged woodland visitors to the feeding 
stations in unprecedented numbers. Their characteristic rivalry at the feeders 
provided a scene of unceasing activity. Peanut butter sticks and trays that 
were generously filled in the morning were often picked bare by noon. From 
a numerical standpoint, it probably was the Chickadees and Juncos that ex- 
ceeded all other species, but also well represented were the Nuthatches, 
Downies, Purple Finches and Goldfinches, Tree Sparrows, and Mourning 
Doves. The Mourning Dove population frequenting the feeders has been 
averaging between eight and ten birds. A single Song Sparrow continued to 
partake regularly of the Moose Hill Mixture, and Ruffed Grouse were re- 
peatedly observed about the Sanctuary buildings and shrubbery. On several 
occasions the Grovse were seen through the office and museum windows 
feeding on the fleshy fruits of the common barberry and on a variety of rose 
hips. They were often flushed at unusually close range, and under the pressure 
of much snow and a paucity of natural food they appeared to have lost much 
of their timidity. 

l'rom the Sharon area, somewhat beyond the immediate boundaries of 
the Sanctuary, the most unusual report was that of a lone Catbird that con- 
tinued to outride successfully the rigors of the winter and seemed to be in 
good health. Evening Grosbeaks were reported in lesser numbers than during 
the preceding month. The Pine Grosbeaks appeared to be entirely absent. 

On February 5 an exhibit of Sanctuary activities was placed on display in 
the parish hall of the Congregational Church as part of the Conservation Day 
activities sponsored jointly by the Sharon Garden and Fortnightly Clubs. The 
meeting was exceptionally well-attended. 

Much favorable comment was received on the winter twig and bud 
sketches that were on display in the museum room. They are examples of the 
careful and painstaking drawings of Mr. Kenneth Taylor, of the Boston 
Botany Club, and reflect his fine understanding and appreciation of winter 
tree life. We are grateful for the loan of these revealing sketches of the great 
wealth of form and color inherent in our common trees during the winter 
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months — a phase of nature all too often entirely unrecognized or inade- 
quately appreciated by outdoor-minded folk. In the Audubon school program 
it has been the experience of the writer that the observation of winter buds 
can be developed into a most fascinating and rewarding experience — and it 
works with equal effectiveness on the adult level. Let us help you get started. 

Brought to the Sanctuary threshold from a New Hampshire habitat for 
identification was a variety of flying squirrel that immediately impressed us 
by its sizable proportions. Having a much broader tail and larger body than 
our common Eastern Flying Squirrel, it was safely identified as a typical 
Northern Flying Squirrel, Glaucomys sabrinus. After a generous helping of 
peanut butter, the furred glider was released within the Sanctuary environs. 

ALBERT W. Bussewitz 


ARCADIA. Return records of birds banded at Arcadia Wildlife Sanc- 
tuary continue to be received from the Fish and Wildlife Service. One 
recently received seven years after the bird was banded indicates the Black 
Duck’s tendency to remain in the same general area. The bird was banded 
at Arcadia on November 23, 1944. It was shot on the Mill River in near-by 
Hatfield on October 29, 1951. Two Cowbirds, out of three that were trans- 
ported from Arcadia to Cook’s Canyon, Barre, on July 7, 1949, in an experi- 
ment to determine their ability to find their way back, did come back, but not 
very quickly. They took their time in fact. They were not recorded here at 
Arcadia in 1949, or even in 1950. But on March 22, 1951, one of them was 
found among a group of birds caught for the benefit of a visiting school class. 
The other one was retaken here on April 27, 1951. It would be worth a good 
deal to know where they were in 1950. 

The interest in relating birds to their environment seems to be growing, 
and a fascinating branch of bird study it is. During the month Mrs. Philip 
Whitmore reported a Pileated Woodpecker feeding on the fruits of the river- 
bank grape. The grape tangle was right on the bank of the Connecticut River. 
immediately in front of the Whitmore homestead in Sunderland. While Au 
dubon does not show the Pileated Woodpecker eating the fruit of the grape, 
it is quite significant that the Old Master painted this species perched on the 
“raccoon grape.” During February Bob Wood in his travels has noticed on 
several occasions, in Sunderland and elsewhere, Pine Grosbeaks feeding on 
the fruits of staghorn sumach. To switch to mammals, but remaining with 
the sumachs, even the most casual observations along a country road in this 
area will show the whitened stems of sumachs where rabbits have stripped 
off the bark for food. This has been a winter of deep, continuous snow cover, 
at a peak period of rabbit abundance. Note rabbit cover by browsing sign, 
then note if usually good rabbit cover is not a good place to find birds. 

Freezes and thaws gave Arcadia a variable waterfowl population during 
the month of February. Davis Crompton found a pair of Mallards and 30 
Blacks on the 5th. The Blacks jumped to 75 on the 11th, but had dropped 
back to 30 on February 22, when Louis Musanti and his pal Eddie Fennessey 
hiked over the trail through snow over their knees. The Duck Hawk is back. 
A male Peregrine Falcon flew by Headquarters on the 24th. His smaller 
cousin the Sparrow Hawk, or Kestrel, returned on February 10, when the 
snow had temporarily dwindled so that many bare patches were showing. 
New snow soon blanketed the landscape and spoiled the mouse hunting, and 
the Kestrel hasn’t been seen since the 12th. 

Arcadia has a good woodpecker population, Downy and Hairy Wood- 
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peckers being constant visitors to the peanut butter feeders. There are at 
least two pairs of Downies, and at least one pair of seemingly very large 
(Northern or Newfoundland?) Hairy Woodpeckers. On February 24 Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Burt. of Westfield. found our first Flicker since last fall on 
Warbler Trail, with a little band of Hairies and Downies, Chickadees, and 
White-breasted Nuthatches. A Brown Creeper has been seen throughout, 
visiting the large maples on feeding excursions but ignoring the feeding sta- 
tions. Evening Grosbeaks continued in numbers up to 25 but seemed very 
jumpy. Tree Sparrows are in very low numbers this year even the worst 
storms bringing only 15-20 birds to the feeders. 
Epwin A. Mason 

COOK’S CANYON. Bare ground in early February gave rise to hopes 
that, despite a severe cold spell, perhaps spring would be early in the hills of 
Barre. But these hopes were dashed when the cold spell ended in a blizzard, 
and though there were rising temperatures and less wind the ground never- 
theless remained covered with snow from then until the end of the month. 
The blizzard brought the first reports of Snow Buntings for the year, and 
though they were reported in flocks up to 150 from the north side of town 
they were not definitely established as being present at the Sanctuary. The 
other birds. finding their sources of wild food more restricted, made more 
frequent visits to the feeding stations. 

Goldfinches visited the feeders for the first time since the establishment 
of the Sanctuary. The apparent paradox may be explained by the fact that 
while the Goldfinch is a common breeding bird in the area and present in 


flocks in the fall, it has been absent from the Sanctuary in the preceding 
winters. During the summer, food is, of course, abundant, and in fall these 
birds always seem to find sufficient weed seeds to supply their needs. They 
were observed feeding especially heavily last fall on ragweed, lamb’s-quarters. 
and beggar’s-ticks. The trio that arrived on the 18th were first noticed while 
they were at the feeder and have been daily visitors to it ever since. 


An unusual visitor to the feeding area was a Golden-crowned Kinglet. 
Normally remaining in the pines and spruces, one of the species surprised us 
by appearing one morning on the pear tree outside the kitchen window. It 
hopped from branch to branch, staying in sight for fully two minutes and 
showing the beautiful yellow crown of the female together with the white 
eye-stripe indicative of the species. Then it flew quickly to a coniferous grove 
near the house, which probably also explained its original presence. 

a: _ Leon A. P. Macee 
Brookline Bird Club Trips 

Open to Members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 
April 5, all day. Saxonville to Wayland. April 22, evening. Arlington Heights to 
Mr. Taylor, COpley 7-0067. Afternoon, Rock Meadow. Miss Lawson, CApitol 
Belmont Hill. Miss McCarthy, WAtertown = 7-5618. 
$-9261. April 26, all day. Weston to Lincoln. Mr. 
April 12, all day. Concord, U. S. Wild- Talbot, WeEllesley 5-2815-M. Afternoon, 
life Refuge. Miss Riggs, UNiversity 4-4229. Mount Auburn to Fresh Pond. Mr. O’Gor- 
Afternoon, Arnold Arboretum. Miss Keyes, man, Kirkland 7-5797. 
JAmaica 4-0490. April 29, evening. Lowell Street, Wake- 
April 19-20. Week-end trip to Ipswich. field. Mrs. Newman, SToneham 6-0812-M. 
Miss Hanson, COmmonwealth 6-1595. May 3, all day. Harold Parker Forest. Mr. 
April 19, all day. Ipswich, Plum Island. Wardwell, SToneham 6-0391-M. Afternoon. 
Mr. Leadbeater, Beverly 4205. Afternoon, Devereux and Marblehead Neck. Mrs. 
Nahant. Mr. Kelly, LYnn, 2-9024. Hildebrand, Marblehead 3993. 
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So Much For So Little 


Camaraderie 

How often we are impressed with the fine spirit of comradeship that 
association with the Audubon cause engenders in our members. On so many 
occasions it manifests itself. Our recent appeal for a new name for the 
Bulletin brought scores of encouraging and inspiring expressions of appreci- 
ation from members and friends in widely scattered areas, all revealing a 
singular devotion to our common aims. Or let a little group meet for a field 
trip or campout, and you will sense immediately the good-fellowship that 
prevails. Occasionally two lone Audubonians will meet in some southern city, 
or even on the Continent, and consider how strong is the bond between them! 
Perhaps we do not, as individuals, fully realize the personal enrichment that 
Audubon membership can bring to us or the impetus it lends to our united 


efforts. 


We welcome the following new members this month, and we continue to 
be encouraged by the generous response of older members who are trans- 
ferring their memberships into the higher brackets. 


Life Members 
***Crocker, Mrs. C. Thomas, Princeton 
Haase, Mrs. Martin R., Belmont 
Little, Miss A. Willoughby, 
Portland, Oregon 
Contributing Members 
**Abbott, Mrs. Gordon, Manchester 
**Bridge, Mrs. Harrison G., Brookline 
*Coolidge, Mrs. Elizabeth S., Cambridge 
**Goodenow, Miss Isabel, Groton 
McKean, Mrs. Margarett S., 
Prides Crossing 
Spencer, Mrs. Bertram W., Pittsfield 
**Swift, Miss Isabel H., Stamford, Conn. 
**Winslow, Herbert H., Swampscott 
Supporting Members 
*Beatty, E. W., Cohasset 
*Boyd, Miss Elizabeth, S. Hadley 
Brett, Chester S., Boston 
*Burke, Miss Martha J., Chestnut Hill 
Chase, Francis M., Canton 
*Cholerton, Mrs. Samuel B., 
Bridgewater 
*Cleaves, Miss Helen E., Waban 
*Collins, Mrs. Clayton W., Falmouth 
*Cushman, Mrs. Joseph A., Sharon 
*Daland, Miss Geneva A., Wakefield 
*Forbes, Edward W., Cambridge 
Harvey, Carroll S., Dover 
Harvey, Mrs. Carroll S., Dover 
*Herman, Arthur G., East Boston 
*Heywood, Chester D., Worcester 
*Howie, Mrs. David H., Boston 
Killiam, Mrs. Paul, Cambridge 
Lawton, Stanley H., Cambridge 
*Transferred from Active Membership 
**Transferred from Supporting Member- 
ship 


***Transferred from Contributing Mem- 


bership 


*Lyon, Mrs. Roger L., Barnstable 
*Morss, Mrs. Henry A., Jr., Boston 
Myerson, Martin, Newton Ctre. 
Pate, Maurice, New York, N. Y. 
Reoch, Miss Helen E., Methuen 
*Safford, Miss Edith M., Pittsfield 
*Seikel, Hugo B., So. Orleans 
Sessions, Mrs. John A., Hadley 
*Smith, Mrs. Curtis Nye, Newton 
*Wayman, Mrs. Dorothy G., 
Jamaica Plain 
*Wellington, Miss Caroline E., Hingham 
Whittemore, Mrs. Alice Babson, 
Cambridge 
*Wilkins, Mrs. Harold S., Belmont 
Active Members 
Adams, Mrs. Proctor, Hyannis 
Bain, George T., Auburn, Me. 
Barney, Dr. J. D., Milton 
Bassett, Mrs. Jane, N. Weymouth 
Baxter, Mrs. Robert L., Hyannis 
Berglund, Richard J., Sharon 
Beverly Superintendent of Schools, 
Beverly 
Bollerer, Miss Caroline A., Springfield 
Breed, Mrs. Edwin T., Swampscott 
Brent, Walter K., Jamaica Plain 
Brenton, Miss Virginia K., Cambridge 
Brooks, Philip P., Framingham 
Brown, Mrs. Leander M., 
Newburyport 
Brown, Dr. Ralph Neally, 
Lynnfield Ctre. 
Buckley, Mrs. John J., Lewisten, Me. 
‘ameron, Mrs. D. F., Milton 
‘arter, Mrs. Charlotte W., E. Orleans 
varter, Louis H., E. Orleans 
‘astle, Peter Watson, Cambridge 
‘itro, Mrs. J., Boston 
Clark, Raymond G., 
Glastonbury, Conn. 
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Clarke, Miss Dorothy P., Haverhill 
Coleman, Mrs. C. A., Osterville 
Connor, Mrs. D., Boston 
Cornet, Mrs. George A., Lynn 
Crocker, Mrs. Bigelow, Jr., Lunenburg 
Cushing, Miss Lena, Framingham 
Dahlstrom, Mrs. Carl, Lynnfield 
David, Mrs. Robert, Boston 
Davis, Mrs. Frederic W., Greenfieid 
Dever, Mrs. Alene K., Quincy 
Dickinson, Lewis E., Barrington, R. I. 
Dodge, Mrs. Cornelius, Methuen 
DuPont, John B., Wellesley Hills 
Edwards, Miss Gertrude, Methuen 
Ellis, Richard B., Athol 
Foote, David Kenneth, Arlington 
Foster, Mrs. Hatherly, Milton 
Fuller, Miss Marion L., Shrewsbury 
Giffin, Miss Ardis, Arlington 
Gloucester Superintendent of Schools, 
Gloucester 
Gough, Mrs. Joseph H., Swampscott 
Greenwood, Mrs. Bert, Greenfield 
Harlow, Mrs. Frank, Lexington 
Harwood, Bartlett, Boston 
Hawks, Mrs. William H., Greenfield 
Heiligmann, William M., Boston 
Helland, Edward C., Hull 
Hildebrand, Mrs. Lee E., Marblehead 
Houghton, Miss Evelyn, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Huston, Mrs. John L., Lewiston, Me. 
Keller, Mrs. William, Methuen 
Knight, Mrs. Harry F., Dover 
Leonard, Miss Kathleen B., Lynn 
Lewis, Mrs. Henry P., Ware 
Libby, Mrs. Walter F., Salisbury 
Lindberg, Mrs. A. T., Bradford 
Lines, Mrs. Edwin M., Dedham 
Luce, Ralph Atwood, Lowell 
MacKinley, Mrs. Reginald H., 
Greenfield 
Matthes, Mrs. Ernest R., Methuen 


McLanathan, Frank W., Andover 
Michaels, Gerald E., Wellesley Hills 
Moberg, Mrs. Alice G., New Bedford 
Nichols, Fred W., Westwood 
Peabody, Miss Doris, Methuen 
Pierce, Mrs. P. D., Milton 
Pierce, Mrs. Samuel S., Milton 
Pierce, Mrs. Vassar, Milton 
Polunin, Dr. Nicholas, Cambridge 
Purrington, Clarence E., Wakefield 
Robbins, Mrs. Stanley, Lewiston, Me. 
Rohrbacker, Frank, Medford 
Sanchez, Mrs., East Boston 
Sawyer, Mrs. Harriet, Methuen 
Schlafman, Miss Barbara, Haverhill 
Shackelford, Mrs. Charles, Wenham 
Shackelford, Mrs. Harry M., Wenham 
Shaw, Mrs. E. K., Groveland 
Shreve, E. Benjamin, Salem 
Smart, Mrs. Herman W., Lynn 
Smead, Mrs. John W., Greenfield 
Southack, T. L., Jr., Marblehead 
Spencer, Mrs. Percy, Greenfield 
Staples, Mrs. Russell J., Lynn 
Stewart, Mrs. Ashley D., Somerset Ctre. 
Stilphen, Mrs. Cornelius, Dover 
Stone, Clarence A., West Roxbury 
Stone, Mrs. Ellsworth A., Lynn 
Sweetser, Sidney, Malden 
Taintor, Mrs. Harold, Dover 
Taylor, Eliot, Sherborn 
Taylor, Mrs. John S., Boston 
Teague, Miss Grace L., Auburn, Me. 
Thomas, Jeffrey, Gloucester 
Tucker, Mrs. H. Prescott, Dover 
Vidney, Mrs. Lucien R., Dover 
Vincent, Frank Walter, III, Cambridge 
Whipple, Mrs. R. R., Haverhill 
Williams, Mrs. H. Walter, 

Beverly Farms 
Yarmalavich, Miss Amelia, Brockton 
Zoller, Mrs. Otto, Marblehead 


Garden Tours Repeated 
The Fifth Annual Tour of Newton Gardens, arranged by the Newton 
Tribute Foundation, Inc., will be held on May 10, 11, and 12, with an ad- 
mission charge of $1.25. All the proceeds from these admissions go toward 
furthering the landscape plantings at intersections along Commonwealth 
Avenue in Newton as living memorials to all of the men and women in our 
Armed Forces. A new planting at one of the important intersections will be 
made this spring. Admission tickets may be purchased at any of the following 
gardens, which are included in this year’s tour. 
Chestunt Hill Dr. and Mrs. Louis E. Phaneuf, 84 Hammondswood Road 
West Newton Mr. and Mrs. Quincy W. Wales, 21 Sylvan Avenue 
Oak Hill Mrs Harry N. Guterman, 6 Country Club Road 
Mr. and Mrs. Allyn B. McIntire, 16 Country Club Road 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert P. Tibolt, 1 Fox Place 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Dell Baster, 2 Fox Place 
Waban Mr. and Mrs. S. Bruce Black, 180 Kent Road 
Mr. and Mrs. Erwin Canham, 72 Crofton Road 
Mr. and Mrs. John M. Powell, 25 Quidnic Road 
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Florence H. Read 
1877 - 1952 


The Massachusetts Audubon Society lost a most loyal friend in the death 
at Barre, Massachusetts. on January 17, of Miss Florence H. Read. who had 
served as a member of the Cook’s Canyon Sanctuary Advisory Committee 
ever since its inception. 

Miss Read was born in Westford, Massachusetts, May 24, 1877, the 
daughter of J. Henry Read and Mary E. (Falls) Read. There she attended 
school, and in 1895 was graduated from Westford Academy. In 1901 she 
went to live with an aunt in Springfield, and it was while living there in 1905 
that she learned from her sister, Carrie E. Read, librarian of the Barre Public 
Library, that a secretarial position was available in that town. Florence thus 
entered the employ of Mr. George Cook, of Barre, and except for a short 
interval remained with him until his death, and afterwards with his wife until 
her death in 1948. 


For many years Miss Read's sister Carrie maintained at the library an 
exhibit of the native wild flowers which were in bloom, and through her 
Florence became interested in the flora and fauna of the region. Together 
they roamed the country roads and woods of Barre, often taking friends with 
them. Many children attended the bird walks which Miss Read conducted up 
to 1950. 


In 1917 Miss Read joined the Massachusetts Audubon Society, and she 
frequently corresponded with Mr. Edward Howe Forbush and with Dr. John 
B. May, the State Ornithologists, reporting to them regarding the local birds. 


The museum including many fine specimens of birds and animals which 
is maintained by the Barre Library Association was cared for by Miss Read 
for many years, and she also served on numerous committees of the associa- 
tion and as its auditor. 


In 1949 she saw a dream realized when the Massachusetts Audubon So- 
ciety accepted Cook’s Canyon as a wildlife sanctuary, and she was thus assured 
that the estate which the Cooks had labored so hard to develop and which she 
had learned to love would be preserved in all its beauty. Also, she felt assured 
that there would be a center in Barre to continue the interest in natural history 
which she had created in the town. 


In June of 1950 Miss Read retired from her position as secretary to the 
Superintendent of Schools, and in May of that year she conducted her last 
bird walk for the children. She continued to enjoy her garden and her birds. 
It seems especially fitting that the Evening Grosbeaks should have returned 
this year, for they were the highlight of her ornithological season and were 
frequently to be seen in flocks of eighty or more about her feeder. They 
visited her this year, as they have almost every year since 1928. With her 
retirement, her visits to the Sanctuary became more frequent as she continued 
to take an active interest in its plans and watched its development. Her 
sudden death came as a shock to all who knew her, but. as the Reverend 
Edward F. White suggested, it was as Miss Read would have wished it, 


“And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea.” 
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Connecticut Valley Campout 
May 16 - 18, 1952 


Heapguarters: Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary. Mail address: Easthampton, 
R.F.D. Telephone: Northampton 2946. 

RESERVATIONS: Limited to fifty members. Reservations must be made in 
advance, and not later than May 9, at Audubon House, 155 Newbury Street, 
Boston 16. Telephone, KEnmore 6-4895. The quota of reservations was 
filled last year. 

TRANSPORTATION: It is proposed to use members’ cars. Seats for those 
attending without cars will be arranged for as far as possible. Nobody has 
had to walk home yet! 

Fees: Registration fee of $5.00, payable at time of registration, covers 
one breakfast, two box lunches, guide service, and trip transportation. Fee 
for members using their own cars will be $3.00. It is suggested that thermos 
bottles and water canteens be brought by those attending the campout, to 
accompany the box lunches: the lunches will contain fruit. 

Lopeinc: Registrations will be acknowledged on receipt by Audubon 
House, and a list of several types of accommodations and prices will be mailed 
to those registering. Members will make their own lodging reservations. 


Program 
Fripay, May 16: 

Arrive, make camp, informal visiting and early to bed. 
SaturpDay, May 17: 

Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary. Free-lance birding on the Sanctuary until 
7:30. Then breakfast under the maples. 

Time oF Decision: 8:00-8:10. Registration for the following field trips: 

No. 1. To the East and Quabbin. (All-day trip) C. Russell Mason and 
Davis Crompton will lead this trip from Arcadia to meet with Girard Albertine 
and Leslie Campbell, of the Quabbin Bird Club, at Aspen Grove Cemetery at 
9:00 A. M. The entire Quabbin area is rich in bird life, and the Bald Eagle 
and waterfowl are regularly found. 

No. 2. The Valley to the North. (All-day trip) Professors Lawrence 
Bartlett and William Nutting, and William Whitmore, will again lead this 
popular trip. Route will include Sandy Beach, Amherst College Sanctuary, 
University of Massachusetts Campus, Sunderland Fish Hatcheries, and Sun- 
derland Waterfall (nesting site of Louisiana Water-Thrush). 

No. 3. The Valley from Top to Bottom. (All-day trip) Leaders: Mr. and 
Mrs. David Riedel and Tom O’Connell. The Mt. Tom State Reservation, 
Ashley Ponds, and Barnes Airport will be the happy hunting grounds on this 
trip. 

Campfire Tall Story Hour. 8:30-9:30 P. M. A check on the check lists 
and “the ones that got away.” Registration for the Sunday trips. 

Sunpay, May 18: 

No. 4. The Valley to the South. C. Russell Mason and Davis H. Crompton 
will lead this party, leaving Arcadia Headquarters at 7:00 A.M., and joining 
Drs. Harrison Clarke and John Brainerd and others of the Allen Bird Club. 
at 8:00 A. M., where Birnie Road crosses Longmeadow Marsh. Yellow- 
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breasted Chat and rails are possibilities at Longmeadow Marsh, waterfowl 
and warblers at Forest Park. Trip estimated to last about seven hours. 

Vo. 5. Northbound to Mt. Toby. Leaders: Bob Wood, Tom O'Connell, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Aicher. This trip will cover the more fertile spots found 
by the Saturday group, but will search further, finishing at Mt. Toby. Duck 
Hawks should be found nesting at Mt. Sugarloaf. Trip leaves Arcadia at 
7:30, returns about 2:30. 

Vo. 6. Mt. Tom Range and Manhan River Valley. Leaders: David Riedel 
and Professors Lawrence Bartlett and William Nutting. The Range should 
yield the Pileated Woodpecker and Duck Hawk, the River Valley a flood of 


migrating warblers. Trip leaves Arcadia at 8:00 A. M.. returning about 2:30. 


A Proctor Sanctuary Project 


By Daviw Tucker AND Torrey JACKSON* 


Torrey Jackson and David Tucker with Their Work. 


Our hobby for the past four years has been the study and observation of 
birds in their natural surroundings. One of the many ways we have added 
to our knowledge of birds is by the careful observation of their nesting habits. 
We have managed to find an abundance of nesting birds to photograph, such 
as Crows, Least Terns. Yellow Warblers, and many others, including one 
large colony of Black-crowned Night Herons. With the exception of the Crow, 
we found it exceedingly hard to locate the nests of the larger birds, such as 


*Junior High School students in Marblehead. 
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hawks and owls. We found out the easiest way to locate the nests of these 
birds was to encourage them to make their nests in sites convenient to us. 

In late 1950 and early 195] we decided to build a variety of nesting boxes 
and distribute them in various places in Marblehead. We built nesting boxes 
for Screech Owls, Wood Ducks, and a variety of houses for Tree Swallows, 
House Wrens, and Bluebirds. Most of the houses were destroyed by the 
vandalism of those who did not appreciate our work. We did, however, have 
some occupants — a Screech Owl, ten pairs of House Wrens, and three 
families of mice. From this experience we learned a lesson. We concluded 
that it would be much to our advantage to distribute the nesting boxes on 
protected land, such as a sanctuary. 

We heard from a number of people that there were owls as well as Wood 
Ducks at the Proctor Wildlife Sanctuary on the Ipswich River. We visited 
the Sanctuary for the first time while attending the field trip of a Bird Spotters 
Club with Miss Dorothy E. Snyder, Curator of Natural History at Peabody 
Museum, also a teacher for the Massachusetts Audubon Society. Miss Snyder 
was an invaluable help to us in pointing out many varieties of birds, which 
she could quickly recognize by their calls. 

With the helpful co-operation of Mr. Elmer Foye, Director of Proctor 
Sanctuary, we are now working on a project that involves the making and 
distribution of one hundred owl nesting boxes throughout the Sanctuary. 
These nesting boxes were built originally for Screech and Saw-whet Owls, but 
they can be used by similar-sized birds, such as Sparrow Hawks and Flickers. 
We are also distributing a dozen Wood Duck nesting boxes through a small 
portion of Wenham Swamp, in addition to those already placed there. 
Through the generosity of several builders who donated scraps of lumber for 
our project, we were able to keep our costs down to sixteen cents per box. 

Since we are members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society, we are 
naturally interested in the affairs of the society and its sanctuaries. We are 
only too glad, if possible, to lend our services to make the Proctor Wildlife 
Sanctuary a better place for bird-watchers to carry on their studies. 


The Brookline Bird Club 


By Auice E. Hanson 


In the winter of Nineteen Thirteen Ernest Harold Baynes, the well-known 
naturalist and author, gave an illustrated lecture describing the activities of 
the pioneer bird club at Meriden, New Hampshire, of which he was secretary 
and one of the organizers. His stimulating recital inspired two of his listeners, 
themselves enthusiastic bird-lovers, to start a movement which resulted in the 
formation of the Brookline Bird Club, one of the most successful organiza- 
tions of its sort in the country. These two women were Mrs. George W. Kaan 
and Miss Edith McL. Hale. They talked with a few friends and decided to put 
a notice in the Brookline Chronicle and the Boston Transcript inviting any 
who might be interested in the study of wild birds to attend a meeting in the 
Brookline Public Library, June 13, 1913. A fairly large gathering resulted, 
and on January 6, 1914, the club was formally organized and the following 
officers were elected: President, Edward W. Baker; Treasurer, Dr. George 
W. Kaan; Secretary, Mrs. George W. Kaan; Directors for two years, Miss 
Harriet E. Richards (the first secretary of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 
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and long one of our directors), Miss Elizabeth Rutan, Miss Sarah H. Blanch- 
ard, Miss Mary McSkimmon, Mrs. George Kaan, and Dr. F. S. Belyer; Di- 
rectors for one year, Miss Edith McL. Hale, Miss Clara I. Campbell, Miss 
Annie B. Winchester. Miss Helen I. Wright, Mr. Horace Taylor, Mr. H. S. 
Webster. 

The first official bird walk was on September 27, 1913, led by Miss Hale, 
to the “Fresh Pond Reservation.” Other walks were in the Chestnut Hill 
Woodlands, Forest Grove Park, and in Wellesley and Waltham. Miss Hale 
remembers their finding a Hooded Warbler on one of these walks, a real rarity. 
And she reminisces that “some of our best times socially and informatively 
were at our monthly Round Table Talks.” 


At first the members were all residents of Brookline, but soon the club out- 
grew such limits. In 1926 the Town of Brookline gave the club use of a 
wooded section known as the Putterham Meadows as a sanctuary, and a com- 
mittee including Miss Hale, Miss Edith Merritt, and Messrs. Talbot, Gammons, 
and Lacey were put in charge. They erected a sign at the entrance and put 
up feeding trays. nesting boxes, and two bird baths (later stolen). The Putter- 
ham Meadows were a delightful place for afternoon and evening walks, with 
trails through hemlock groves. rocky glens, and open meadows, but before 
many years the town converted the area into a municipal golf course and its 
value as a sanctuary evaporated. 

Through the years the membership has grown to a present enrollment of 
292, scattered throughout the State and with a few members from outside our 
boundaries. Few bird clubs in the country can present such a continuous 
program of field trips. In 1950 there were 119 trips, including 47 all-day 
trips. Three bulletins yearly announce the details of this program for the 
members and their friends. (Members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 
are welcome to join’ these trips.) There are usually a couple of illustrated 
lectures annually, free to members. And one accomplishment of the Club is 


almost unique, it has resisted inflation and kept the annual dues at only One 
Dollar. 


While it is a pleasing game for some members to check up long daily and 
yearly “lists” of birds noted, that is not the most important objective for many 
of us. With us the acquaintance with our bird neighbors is a progressive one, 
from the always remembered “first time” to the day when we have become 
expert in bird identification but are still learning new facts about the birds’ 
life histories. Quite a number of the members who started their bird-watching 
with the club as eager, sharp-eyed boys are now holding positions in wildlife 
refuges and other fields of conservation. 

New Year’s Day is always an especially happy one, when we start the 
year’s bird-list in the Ipswich Dunes among the miniature mountains of white 
sand and the half-buried evergreen groves, with Snow Buntings hovering over 
the golden grasses and brave seabirds riding the wintry seas. Throughout the 
changing seasons there is an awareness of the beauty of sky and sea and woods 
and fields which form the background for the birds seen on our trips. Brick 
walls, world news, and personal tensions are forgotten, and there seems to be 
a group happiness and comradeship in these Brookline Bird Club gatherings. 
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Ornithologists Alive! 
VILL. Joun FrANcis KIERAN 


John Francis Kieran is known 
throughout the country for his re- 
markable knowledge of many sub- 
jects from natural history to Shake- 
speare, as demonstrated so well 
while he has been a member of the 
Board of Experts on radio’s “In- 
formation Please.” People hearing 
him on this program may _ not 
realize that he is also a competent 
ornithologist. He probably received 
early impetus from his parents, who 
were both teachers, his father be- 
coming president of Hunter College, 


New York. 
Mr. Kieran was born in New 


York on August 2, 1892, and _ re- 
ceived his education at the College 
of the City of New York and at 
Fordham University. where he re- 
ceived a B.S. cum laude degree in 
1912. Clarkson conferred an honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Science 
upon him in 1941, and Wesleyan 
University a Master of Arts degree 
in 1942. For several years he was 
connected with the Sports Depart- 
ment of the New York Times, and 
he served as a columnist for the 

Mr. and Mrs. John F. Kieran. New York Sun. 1943-44. 

In addition to contributing articles to many magazines, especially to those 
relating to philology and natural history. he is the author of Story of the 
Olympic Games (1936) Nature Notes (1941) The American Sporting Scene 
(1941) Footnotes on Nature (1947) and An Introduction to Birds (1950). 
Don Eckelberry contributed the colored illustrations for the last-named book. 
and it has been a fine stimulus to the amateur in bird study. He also furnished 
chapters in We Saw It Happen and America Now, both published in 1938. 

Several of our active members have been fortunate enough to join John 
Kieran on birding trips, and, as our director Philip B. Heywood expressed it, 
“his knowledge of the plants and wild flowers, the trees and shrubs and every- 
thing to do with nature is most remarkable and adds a great deal to the nor- 
mal pleasures of a birding trip. He is a sound man in the field and a most 
delightful companion in every way.” We are hoping that Mr. Kieran will 
soon be a permanent Massachusetts resident. for he has found much to interest 
him, especially the bird life, in Nantucket and along the North Shore. Last 
August he saw his first Black Terns on Nantucket, and during the short period 
he was there he listed ninety-two species for the Island and supplied daily 
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records of his observations to the Natural Science Department of the Maria 
Mitchell Association. 

Mr. Kieran is a sustaining member of the Massachusetts Audubon Society, 
and we hope that he and his wife and three children will find opportunity to 
join some of his bird-excursion friends like Rudolph Elie, the Lee Whittles, 
the Heywoods, and Rosario Mazzeo on interesting observations about the 
Commonwealth. 


Thumbnail Sketches of Our Directors 


Ropert Watcorr. On the occa- 
sion of the Annual Meeting of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society held 
in Boston on January 27, 1951, Judge 
Robert Walcott was honored with a 
citation in recognition of his twenty- 
five years of outstanding service as 
president of the Society. 


Judge Walcott was born in Cam- 

bridge, October 17, 1874, the son of 

Henry Pickering Walcott, LL.D. and 

of Charlotte Elizabeth Richards. He 

received his early education at the 

Brown & Nichols School in Cam- 

bridge, was graduated from Harvard 

in 1895 with an A.B. degree, magna 

cum laude, and delivered one of the three “parts” at commencement. He re- 
ceived his LL.B. from Harvard in 1899. 

On October 12, 1907, he was married to Mary Richardson, daughter of 
Dr. Maurice H. Richardson, of Boston, and they have had four children: 
Mary (Mrs. H. M. Keyes, of Concord, Massachusetts) ; Robert, Professor of 
History at Wooster College, Ohio: John Cotton (Ist Lt., U.S.A.. killed at 
Salerno on November 18, 1943): and Maurice Richardson, who is connected 
with the Bartlett Tree Experts. They have nine grandchildren. 

Judge Walcott began his legal career as clerk for Elder, Wait, and Whit- 
man, and, after a year with Arthur Lord, he joined the Honorable Herbert 
Parker when the latter finished his term as Attorney-General. Since May, 
1905, he has been a Special Justice in the Cambridge Court in charge of the 
juvenile session. 

Judge Walcott was a member of the Massachusetts Constitutional Con- 
vention from 1916 to 1918 and was a member of its important committee 
on Bill of Rights, which recommended an amendment to the Constitution of 
the State which ended appropriations to sectarian educational or charitable 
institutions. 

He is president of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts and a member 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society. From 1941 to 1946 he was chairman 
of the Massachusetts Selective Service Board No. 47. His interest in birds 
was derived from William Brewster, first president of the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society, and while at college he joined the Nuttall Ornithological 
Club with Rodman Peabody and Francis Beach White, fellow members in 
a club of interested boys. 


The confidence of all who know him as a leader has resulted, not only in 
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his selection as oo nt of the Massachusetts Audubon Society, but also as 
president of the Cambridge Savings Bank, the Cambridge Historical Society, 
the Mt. Auburn Hospital, the Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. and The 
Trustees of Public Reservations in Massachusetts. 

In spite of his active legal interests and his manifold duties in public 
affairs, Judge Walcott always seems to welcome the opportunity to give more 
time and thought to the interests of the Massachusetts Audubon Society. For- 
tunately, Mrs. Walcott shares his enthusiasm for the out-of-doors and for 
bird life, and together they have enjoyed many field trips. They have supplied 
many interesting bird records from their home in Cambridge and _ their 
summer residence at Peach’s Point, Marblehead, and feel that they were 
“fortunate in being guests frequently of Ludlow Griscom, the best living 
teacher of birds in the field.” 

During Judge Walcott’s tenure of office as president of the Society, the 
organization has made great strides and rapid changes in emphasis from 
concentration on legislative affairs, which was so necessary in the early days, 
to the building of a strong endowment and the establishment of an active 
conservation education and sanctuary program throughout the State. 


FREDERICK ALBERT SAUNDERS. 

Born in London, Ontario, in 1875, 

the youngest of six children, Fred- 

erick A. Saunders inherited from 

both parents a love of outdoor pur- 

suits. His father was at that time an 

enthusiastic botanist and entomolo- 

gist and was engaged in a long pro- 

gram of crossbreeding of small fruits. 

which led ultimately to a book on in- 

sects injurious to fruits and to a 

position as director of the Canadian 

system of experimental we His 

oldest brother, the late W. E. Saun- 

ders, was an enthusiastic aainake 

gist and a Fellow of the American 

Ornithological Union for most of the life of the Union. Another brother. the 

late Sir Charles E. Saunders, was knighted for the benefits to Canada which 

stemmed from his work on the production of wheat varieties to withstand 

cold climates. A third brother was for forty years engaged in teaching college 

chemistry, and a fourth was a professional musician who wrote articles on 

insects and made a famous collection of books on Walt Whitman now owned 

by Brown University. Two brothers preceded Fred in Toronto and Johns 

Hopkins Universities and gathered Ph.D.’s in the latter. It was no wonder 

that, as a member of such a family, Fred’s interest in science was developed 
at an early age. 


Professor Saunders’ teaching career began as instructor in Haverford 
College and carried him to Syracuse University, Vassar College, and, after 
twenty years, to Harvard University, where he taught physics from 1919 to 
1941, and then retired. He is now enjoying life in the lovely surroundings of 
South Hadley, where he has. off and on, co-operated with Mount Holyoke 
College in the Departments of Physics. Zoology, and Music. Mrs. Saunders 
has as active an interest as her husband in nature study, and she organized 
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a bird club in South Hadley which has helped to make the town more bird- 
conscious. Their home has become a successful bird sanctuary and banding 
station. 

Professor Saunders co-operated with the Massachusetts Audubon Society 
in helping to acquire Arcadia Sanctuary, and he has served since then as a 
member of the Sanctuary Advisory Committee. He has also been on the 
Membership Committee of the Board and a director from 1943 to January, 
1952, when he retired and was elected an honorary vice-president of the 
Society. He has been a member of the Nuttall Ornithological Club for thirty 
years and is a member of Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi. 

Since childhood Professor Saunders has been interested in music and was 
for a time a member of the string quartet composed entirely of the sons of 
the family. This hobby has made him especially interested in bird songs, and 
his combined interest in physics and ornithology has made him an informal 
consultant on binoculars. His main scientific interest for the last twenty years 
has been in the subject of the physical behavior of violins, which has led 
recently to some interesting developments in improving the behavior of in- 
struments. He recommends hobbies as a happy means of prolonging life. 





C. Russell Mason Attends Florida Meeting 

At the invitation of the Florida Audubon Society, C. Russell Mason, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Massachusetts Audubon Society, presented the film 
*“Audubon’s America” before 250 members of the Florida society at their 
annual meeting held in Winter Park on March 1. Mr. Mason was also the 
speaker at the annual dinner the same evening, attended two conference 
meetings of the Board of Directors, at the request of President John H. Storer, 
and served as guide on a field trip on Lake Dora and the Oklawaha River on 
March 2. The trip afforded Mr. and Mrs. Mason an ideal opportunity to re- 
new friendships in that section of Florida, where they resided before migrating 
to Massachusetts. 

The Florida Audubon Society, under its Executive Director, Merritt 
Farrar, is making interesting progress in its conservation education program 
in the schools, having classes already established in several towns and cities 
and continuing requests for the work from many other communities in the 
State. The school classes are patterned after those conducted by the Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Society and cover as nearly as possible all phases of natural 
history, in an effort to arouse a lively interest in conservation among boys 
and girls throughout Florida. 





Evening Bird Course at Proctor Sanctuary 
An Elementary Course in Bird Identification will be given at Proctor 
Wildlife Sanctuary in Topsfield on Wednesday evenings, April 9 through 
May 7. at 7:30, under the direction of Elmer Foye, Sanctuary Director. For 
further information, call Topsfield 47. 





Needed for Proctor Sanctuary 

Friends have been very kind with gifts of furniture, etc., for the Proctor 
Sanctuary office and the lodge. A small electric refrigerator and a few small 
rugs will complete the lodge. 

Of great value and use would be the acquisition of a gasoline-powered 
chain saw. If any member has such equipment and is about to dispose of it, 
it might be of value to the Sanctuary, and the Sanctuary Director would ap- 
preciate being contacted concerning it. 
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State-wide Bird Walks — May 3 


As in past years, we are fortunate to have secured the services of many 
well-qualified leaders for our annual State-wide Bird Walks, which will be 
conducted this year on Saturday, May 3, and we are grateful to those who are 
so generously giving of their time to conduct these walks. We hope there will 
be perfect birding weather, many attending the trips, and a host of interesting 
birds to be observed. 


Mark your calendar, invite your friends and neighbors, and join one of 
these pleasant birding parties. Watch your local newspapers for announce- 
ments of plans in greater detail, or, if your town is not listed below, watch 
for a party arranged too late for inclusion in this issue of the Bulletin. 


PLACE 
Amherst 
Attleboro 
Barre 
Bedford 
Belmont 


Beverly 


Boston 
Boxford 
Burlington 
Cambridge 


Chilmark 
Dover 


Easthampton 
Edgartown 
Fall River 


Fite hburg 


Florence 
Franklin 


Georgetown 
Greenfield 


Holliston 


Hyannis 
Ipswich 
Jamaica Plain 
Lenox 


Lincoln 


LEADERS 


Prof. Lawrence Bartlett 

Mrs. G. W. Goddard and 
Philip Leach 

Mr. and Mrs. Leon Magee 

Mrs. Norma Puffer Japp 

Miss Jean Burch and 
Richard Gregg 

Bertram Leadbeater 


Miss Alice E. Hanson 
Mrs. Stephen Maddock 
Miss Alice T. Foster 
Mrs. Tabor Taintor 


Mrs. Lucinda P. Vincent 
Mrs. John i. Wylde 


Mrs. David Riedel 
Mrs. Mona W. Worden 
Mrs. R. F. Hentershee and 


Mrs. Amasa Williston 


Miss Rachel Bruce 


Robert M. Clark 
Mrs. Mary L. Bly 


Miss Satira T. Stetson 
Glenn A. Weeks 


Richard W. Hildreth 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel P. 
Johnson 

Mrs. Robert Truman Bamford 


Miss Miriam E. Dickey 
Miss Anne Fitz and 


Alvah Sanborn 
Richard J. Eaton 


8: 
8: 


8: 


8: 
8: 


D2 
8: 
8: 
8: 
8: 
8: 


8: 
8: 


8: 
8: 
Ce 


6 


8 
8 


8: 
8: 


8 
8 


8 
8 
8 
8: 


:00 A.M., 


00 A.M., Scout 


RENDEZVOUS 
00 A.M., Fernald Hall 
00 A.M., Common 


00 A.M., Cook’s Canyon 
00 A.M., Bedford Town Hall 
00 A.M., Olive’s Drug Store 


30 A.M., Corner of Elliott St. 
and County Way Extension 
00 A.M., Rt. 128 overpass on 
Brimbal Ave. 

00 A.M., Corner Charlesgate 
East and Boylston St. 
00 A.M., East Parish 
Hall 

00 A.M., Leader’s home, Fran- 
cis Wyman Rd. 
00 A.M., Mt. 
etery 

00 A.M., Menemsha Post Office 
00 A.M., Leader’s home, Ded- 
ham Street 

00 A.M., Leader’s home, 163 
Main St. 

30 A.M., Memorial Park 
yntact Mrs. Hentershee at F. 
R. 5-7727 or Mrs. Williston at 
F.R. 2-0155. 


Town 


Auburn Cem- 


:00 A.M., Public Library. 


Others joining later. Watch 
papers for arranged spots. 


:00 A.M., Leader’s home, 153 


Pine St. 

Leader’s home, 95 
Park Rd. 

00 A.M., watch papers. 

00 A.M., Highland Ave. en- 
trance to Highland Park 


:00 A.M., Holliston Town Hall 
:00 A.M., Community Building, 


Osterville 
Ford 


House, 
Square 


:00 A.M., Monument at Centre, 


South, and Eliot Streets 


:00 A.M., Pleasant Valley Sanc- 


tuary 


00 A.M. 





PLACE 
Lynn 
Lynnfield 
Varblehead 
Varshfield 
Viddleboro 
Vahant 
Vatick 
Vewburyport 
Vorfolk 


Vorthampton 
Vorthfield 


Vorth Scituate 
Orange 


Pittsfield 
Plymouth 


Reading 
Rockport 

Rowley 

Roxbury 

Sharon 

South Hadley 
Springfield 
Sterling Junction 


Stockbridge 
Stoneham 


Sunderland 
Taunton 


Topsfield 
Waltham 


Ware 


HW ellesley 


Weston 


Westwood 
Worcester 
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LEADERS 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Boot 


Bennett R. Keenan 
Mrs. David Searles and 
Miss Dorothy Snyder 
Miss Rosella Ames and 
Miss Julia Peterson 
Lester R. Spaulding 
James T. Kelly 
Miss Eva C. Collins 
Mrs. Clara de Windt 
Mrs. Bennet B. Bristol 
Robert Wood 


Mrs. Irwin Severance 


Mrs. Louis O. Haartz 
Mrs. O. J. Anderson 


Miss Gladys Schumacher 
Adrian P. Whiting 


Mrs. Eber Heston 
Lawrence Jodrey 

Mrs. Donald Alexander 
Miss Mildred F. Donnelly 
Miss Emily U. Goode 

Mrs. Frederick A. Saunders 
Mrs. H. Arthur Avery 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Durling 


Mrs. Cornelius Rinsma 
Mrs. Francis C. Wade 


William R. Whitmore 
Rufus Wood 


Elmer Foye 
Mrs. E. F. Guba 


John Conkey 
Douglas Sands 


F. C. William 


Mrs. Charles L. Smith 


Eric Cutler 
Davis Crompton 


RENDEZVOUS 
8:00 A.M., Corner of Fays and 
Highland Avenues on Rt. No. 
107, Lynn 
8:00 A.M., R. 
rose 4-1591) 
‘00 A.M., Devereux Beach 


R. Station (Mel- 


:00 A.M., Congregational 
Church 
:00 A.M., Nemasket River 
Bridge on Wareham Street 
:00 A.M., Wharf St. at Furbush 
Lane at Nahant Thicket 
:00 A.M., Cemetery and Pond 
Streets 
‘00 A.M., 
High St. 
00 A.M., Stony Brook 
:00 A.M., Arcadia Sanctuary 
‘00 A.M., Entrance to North- 
field Hotel and Chateau 
Grounds on Highland Avenue 
:00 A.M., Leader’s home, Mann 
Lot Rd. 
:00 A.M., Leader’s home, 126 
River St. 
:00 A.M., Berkshire Museum 
:00 A.M., At rear of Memorial 
Building, Plymouth 
:00 A.M., Meadowbrook 
Club, Grove Street 
:00 A.M., Corner of Main and 
Broadway 
:00 A.M., Stackyard Rd. at Rt. 
1-A, Rowley 
:00 A.M., Norfolk House, Eliot 
Square 
:00 A.M., R. R. Station 
:00 A.M., Post Office 
:00 A.M., Columbus Ave. en- 
trance to Forest Park 
:00 A.M., Durling Bird Sanc- 
tuary 
:00 A.M., In front of Library 
8:00 A.M., Corner of Main St. 
and Wilson Rd. 
Contact leader for 
walk 
8:00 A.M., Leader’s home, 152 
Highland Street 
8:00 A.M., Proctor Sanctuary 
8:00 A.M., Leader’s home, 36 
Marianne Rd. 
8:00 A.M., High School entrance 
to Grenville Park 
8:00 A.M., Wellesley Junior High 
7:30 A.M., 91 Parker Rd. 
8:30 A.M., Junction of Concord 
Rd. and Merriam St. 
Also May 17, same 
place, same hour. 
8:00 A.M., Cor. Gay and High 
8:00 A.M., Elm Park Spa 


home, 40 


Leader’s 


Golf 


afternoon 


meeting 
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Co-operative Program Continues 

The Conservation Education program set up in 1942 by the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society, The Berkshire Museum, and the Pleasant Valley Sanctuary, 
and which has been highly successful, is continuing in Berkshire County on 
a modified basis. There will be no lessening in the Conservation and Natural 
Science courses in the schools of the county, which have gradually increased 
since their inception until two full-time teachers and the part-time service of 
Sanctuary Director Sanborn are required to give instruction. However, by 
mutual agreement it was decided to discontinue on January 1, 1952, the joint 
membership plan whereby members of the Berkshire Museum automatically 
became members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society. Hereafter all mem- 
berships from the Berkshire region will come direct to the Audubon Society. 
in accordance with a letter which has been sent to all who held a joint mem- 
bership. The acquisition of Pleasant Valley Sanctuary in 1950 also necessi- 
tated some modification of our program, so that the Children’s Nature Hours 
in Berkshire County will now be sponsored by the Berkshire Museum and the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society. 

Members of the Audubon teaching staff will continue to make the Berk- 
shire Museum their winter headquarters and use the facilities provided by the 
museum for their school classes. The teaching staff will also co-operate, as 
usual, in the staging of the Annual Conservation Exhibit at the Berkshire 
Museum. Summer headquarters will be at Pleasant Valley Sanctuary, and 
staff conferences will be held throughout the school year with Director 
Sanborn in charge. 

The Pleasant Valley Sanctuary continues to make progress under the 
guidance of the Sanctuary Advisory Committee, of which Robert Crane is 
chairman. 





Audubon Field Trips 

Sunpay, Aprit 27. Trip to Newburyport (Redwing Orchard, West Pea- 
body, Artichoke, Proctor Sanctuary). Chartered bus will leave Audubon 
House, 155 Newbury Street, Boston, at 8:15 A. M. (DST), returning to Au- 
dubon House at 7:00 P. M. Bring lunch. Fare and guide fee, $3.00. Fee for 
those using private cars and following bus, 75 cents. Reservations should be 
made a week in advance. Cancellations cannot be accepted after noon on 
Friday, April 25. Leaders: Herbert Pratt, Bennett Keenan, Roderic Sommers, 
and C. Russell Mason. 


Sunpay, May 25. All-day trip to PRoctor-BRoWN WILDLIFE SANCTUARY, 
TopsFiELD, exploring the marshes, swamps, and wooded islands of this stra- 
tegic spot on the Atlantic flyway, and enjoying the abundant flora and fauna 
of May. Guides will point out interesting plants as well as birds of the region. 
Chartered bus will leave Audubon House, 155 Newbury Street, Boston, at 
8:15 A. M., returning to Audubon House at 7:00 P. M. Bring lunch. Fare 
and guide fee, $3.00. Fee for those using private cars and following the bus, 
75 cents. Reservations should be made a week in advance. Cancellations 
cannot be accepted after noon on Friday, May 23. 





Change in Dates of Bird Course 
It has been necessary to change the dates of the Advanced Course in Bird 
Identification originally announced to begin on Wednesday evening, March 
26, to the five Wednesday evenings beginning April 16. This course, which 
will consider especially the subject of Bird Song, will be conducted by Miss 
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Katharine Tousey, of the Audubon teaching staff, and registrations will be 
limited to twenty. There will be all-day trips in the field on Sunday, May 4, 
and Sunday, May 11, and an early morning trip on Thursday, May 15. The 
evening classes will meet from 7:30 P. M. to 9:00 P. M. at Audubon House, 
and the fee for the course is $5.00. Early registration is urged. 





Information, If You Please 
Henry M. Parker and the undersigned would appreciate very much hear- 
ing the details of any observations of Indigo Buntings or Scarlet and Summer 
Tanagers that may be made in coastal areas of New England in April, 1952. 
Please report the location, date, approximate hour, number, and sex of such 
Buntings and Tanagers as may be observed in April, 1952, to: Aaron M. Bagg, 


72 Fairfield Ave., Holyoke, Mass. 





Natural Science and Conservation Workshop 


The summer session of the Natural Science and Conservation Workshop 
for 1952 will be held at Cook’s Canyon Wildlife Sanctuary, Barre, Massachu- 
setts, from June 15 to June 28, inclusive. This session is for Camp Councilors, 
Teachers, and Naturalists and will stress recognition of common plants, birds, 
mammals, insects, and minerals; techniques of campcraft, outdoor cookery, 
leading field trips, making terraria, aquaria, insect cages, and other nature 
activities; and teaching methods for making fun and adventure out of the 
study of natural history and conservation of natural resources. 


Write to Audubon House, 155 Newbury St., Boston 16, for details. 


News of Bird Clubs 


Field trips scheduled in April by the HorrMANnN Birp Cius of Pittsfield include a 
trip for early migrants on Sunday, April 6, and another on Saturday, April 26, to the 
South County. The annual meeting of the Club will be held on Tuesday evening, April 1. 

At a meeting of the Watersury (Conn.) Naturatist Cius on Tuesday, April 15, 
C. Clayton Scribner, of Rowayton, will present “Flowers at First Hand,” remarkable 
kodachrome close-ups of common wild flowers. On Saturday, April 19, John Maskiewicz 
will lead a group on an early spring visit to a fresh-water pond for the study of frogs, 
toads, etc. On Sunday, April 27, David Thompson will lead a trip on the Quinnipiac 
Trail, when many early spring flowers will be observed. 

Tue Hartrorp (Conn.) Birp Stupy Cus will enjoy “High Horizons,” an Audubon 
Screen Tour Lecture by William Ferguson, on Tuesday evening, April 1. At the April 
8 meeting of the Club Mrs. Hilda Amidon will present “Birds of the Ocean,” and on 
April 22, Dr. Lee Jay Whittles will present “Birds on Nantucket.” Field trips during the 
month include a trip to Windsor on April 5, Shade Swamp Sanctuary on April 12, Avon 
Mountain on April 19, and an all-day visit to McLean Sanctuary on April 26. 

The Twenty-first Annual Meeting and Dinner of the Forsusu Birp CLus of Worceste1 
will be held at Sterling Inn, Sterling, at 6:30 P. M., Thursday, April 24. The speaker of 
the evening will be John Dunning, who will present “Camera Close-ups of Nature,” 
illustrated with colored slides. On Saturday, April 26, the Club will sponsor a field trip 
to 44H Camp, Spencer, and on Sunday, April 27, a trip to Hopedale under the leadership 
of Mrs. Fern Wagner. 








Coming Events at the Berkshire Museum 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 

April 1-30. Exhibition. Works by Joseph Jenny. 
April 14. 8:00 P. M. Movie-Lecture: “Quebec Wilderness Country,” by Earl Hilfiker. 
April 22-May 20. Severth Annual Country Conservation Exhibition. Sponsored by Mass- 

achusetts Audubon Society, Berkshire Museum, and school departments. 
April 30. 7:00 and 9:00 P. M. “Oliver Twist.” Little Cinema. 
May 1, 2. 3:45, 7:00, and 9:00 P. M. “Oliver Twist.” 
May 4. 3:00, 7:00, and 9:00 P. M. “Oliver Twist.” 
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More About the Camargue Flamingos 
By Rocer Tory PETERSON 


In my article on the Camargue in the October, 1951, issue of the Bulletin, 
I stated that “the year before [i.e., 1949], the colony [of Flamingos] had poor 
success because of disturbance by bird photographers.” Actually, | find by 
checking further that the birds did not breed at all due to wrong water levels. 
Flamingos do not nest every year and are only able to do so when conditions 
are right. My statement, made because of a casual comment by one of my 
French acquaintances, brought a letter from George Yeates, whose fine book 
Flamingo City was reviewed by Roger Ernst in the same issue of the Bulletin. 
Captain Yeates informed me of my error and pointed out that it threw his own 
activities into an unfavorable light, particularly because in 1948 the colony 
was left inviolate during the nesting period except for the work of his party 
and that of Gallet, author of The Flamingos of the Camargue. Knowing how 
scrupulously careful Captain Yeates is, and how thorough is his knowledge 
of the reactions of colonial birds, | have felt that I owe our readers a 
correction. 

As a bird photographer myself, | know how important it is to understand 
the mechanics of colonial behavior. Experts like Cruickshank or Maslowski 
never endanger the birds they photograph. Neither do Britain’s Yeates or 
Hoskings. But beginners, both in bird-banding and photography, can do 
much damage in colonies. At a later date | should like to elaborate on this 
theme for the Bulletin. 

After writing the above, Mr. Roger Ernst wrote me as follows: 

“When we went to get our permit in Arles to visit the Camargue in June, 
1950, Mr. Tallon, the ‘Directeur’ was absent, but his wife informed us that 
the issuance of permits had been much restricted because of a new regulation 
issued in March, 1950, by the ‘Directeur General’ in Paris restricting visits 
during the nesting season because of the recent disturbances of nesting by 
visitors, She handed me a printed copy of the new regulation: 

En raison du grand nombre de visiteurs recus par le reserve 
de Camargue et des inconvenients qui resultent de cette trop 
grande frequentation, il a ete decide que la parcours de la 
Reserve de Camargue serait reglemente pendant toute la 
periode de nidification, soit du 15 Mars au ler Juillet de chaque 
annee, 

Le ler Mars 1950 
Le Directeur General de Reserves 


Prof. C. Bresson 


“This makes me think that the interference with nesting in 1949 may have 
been due as much to visitors (not expert photographers like Yeates) as to 
water level. 


As a matter of fact. in 1950, when Richard Pough and I visited the Cam- 
argue, the Flamingos were not nesting in the preserve but had resorted to 
a private efang some miles to the west and were doing very nicely. Needless 
to say, we watched from a distance of a quarter of a mile. Few people appar- 
ently knew of the location of this new rookery, and the landowners kept it 
somewhat of a secret. 
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Gleanings From Our Educational Work 


Another One-Room School Project 


By ARLIA TOMLINSON BAILEY 


Making a wild flower collection proved very exciting for the twenty boys 
and girls in the one-room school at Peru, Massachusetts, last spring. And it 
was exciting and stimulating for me, also. 

Peru is the highest community in the Commonwealth, located on the 
eastern ridge of the Berkshire Hills. There the boys and girls have snow 
much later than we have it here at my home in Pittsfield in the Housatonic 
Valley; it seemed as if I had traveled to a different part of the country when 
I would arrive at Peru and find the children there making snow men while 
Pittsfield had been bare and green when I left it only an hour before! The 
new one-room schoolhouse is the most modern building in its setting among 
a group of modest little homes. The surrounding countryside is ideal for the 
teaching of natural history and conservation, which is my vocation as a 
member of the educational staff of the Massachusetts Audubon Society. By 
“ideal” I mean that we can get outdoors for many of our sessions together, 
which is much better than if all our meetings were held inside the schoolhouse. 

I usually visit the Peru school once every two weeks. With the first hints 
of returning spring, jars of woodland flowers appeared on the shelves at the 
schoolhouse, alders and pussy willows and the earliest hepaticas. These the 
pupils enjoyed while they were still fresh, and at the same time they found 
out the names of the flowers and learned something interesting about each one 
of them. When the petals began to droop, the flowers were carefully pressed 
and dried, then mounted on uniform pieces of heavy paper, and each was 
carefully labeled, dated, and numbered. Reference books and wild flower 
guides began to appear on the desk of the teacher, Mrs. Leland Smith. Some 
of these were delivered by the Bookmobile, some were brought from home by 
the pupils, and others were found by Mrs. Smith in bookstores. Of course | 
loaned them my own wild flower guide, and it was most refreshing to see the 
children using these books in a very “professional” manner. 

The wild flower collection continued from the time the pupils brought 
in the first hepaticas in early spring until the school closed for the summer. 
I should say here that the children did not pick the flowers lavishly; we 
taught them very early that some flowers should be picked sparingly or not 
at all. This simple rule they respected to the nth degree. And their mounted 
collection by the end of the school year numbered between seventy-five and 
eighty different species, and they have since added autumn flowers to their 
collection. 

In the spring I take many classes on field trips, but none has been as in- 
spiring to me as this group from the one-room schoolhouse in Peru. Here the 
tables were turned, and it was | who was taken on a field trip by my pupils, 
who told me much about what we saw. (I must make one exception I did 
point out to them a Bittern, but that was a bird and not a plant.) In some 
instances differences in similar species were pointed out to me for the first 
time by my observant pupils, and I was glad to learn them, because flowers 
are among my main interests. 

Mrs. Leland Smith, a teacher in the Peru school for many years, is a real 
teacher. I quickly noticed that there was a “togetherness” here which is not 
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evident in many classrooms. The children — first grade through the sixth 
are taught to study, not only the things in their textbooks, but the things in 
their community. This project in the “Wild Flowers of Peru” is just one 
example. The things these pupils learn to do at school be it making a 
collection of flowers or ferns, playing baseball, cooking outdoors, or making 
hird feeders — are also done by the boys and girls at home after school hours 
and during the summer for their own entertainment. Mrs. Smith also teaches 
her pupils how to play: but the children seem to think that these things 
playing, working, studying — are all lots of fun. 


The Little Brown Bat In School 


By Margorie E. Smitu 


Boys and girls like live things best in the nature lessons. A Bat which had 
hibernated in a schoolroom was given to one of the nature teachers. For the 
climax of my mammal lesson, | borrowed the Little Brown Bat. It proved to 
be ideal in a number of ways. There was no danger of injuring it from ex- 
posure to the cold, for a paper bag protected it from drafts. Its dormant 
condition permitted easy examination. It gave opportunity for discussing 
the superstitions connected with it. 


“What is it?” asked the class eagerly, pointing to the covered cage. 


“It’s a small live mammal,” I answered. “See if you can guess what it is 
by asking me questions that I can answer with “yes” or “no.” 

“Is it a rodent?” “Is it seen in the daytime?” “Does it live in the 
ground?” “Is it a Shrew?” “ A Flying Squirrel?” “A Bat?” 

The minute the class knew it was a Bat, someone instantly asked, or 
whispered, “Won't it get in your hair?” After assuring the class that the 
caged Bat wouldn't get into their hair, we discussed some of the common 
ideas held about Bats before it was taken from its cage so that each one could 
have a good look at it. Bats hibernate during the winter, and the Little Brown 
Bat still spent most of the time sleeping — unless disturbed by those strange 
human beings or by warm room temperatures. 

Gently unhooking the Bat’s hind feet from the side of the cage and sub- 
stituting my forefinger as a perch, I showed the class the sleeping Bat as it 
normally hangs, head downward. Its large ears, furry body, eyes, tail, and 
folded wings with their short “thumbs” were pointed out; then each pupil 
had a chance to observe them. Since it was still sleepy, there was no danger 
of its flying. Holding the Bat by its wings, I spread them so the long finger 
bones which hold and support the tough membrane could be seen as well as 
the membrane which surrounded the tail. (The latter is used like a basket by 
the Bat for catching insects.) This woke it up — a mean trick to play on a 
hibernating Bat. 

The class usually asked what the Bat ate. When it was active enough to 
move about, I tried feeding it bits of raw hamburg and banana as a substitute 
for the mosquitoes and other insects of its normal diet. The most successful 
food was milk, which it lapped up when its chin was nudged with the spoon 
containing it. It was amusing to hear and see it drink, for it seemed to dip 
its nose into the liquid so that every lap was accompanied with a sneezing 
noise! Feeding was followed by a rigorous cleaning. The ample pink tongue 
cleaned and tugged and chewed every square inch of its leathery wings, inside 
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and out; after that the slender feet, with their tiny curved claws, were used 
to comb and recomb the soft light-brown fur of the back until it was lustrous 

then back to its favorite toehold on the side of the cage for a nap until 
those human beings disturbed its dreams of mosquitoes. 


It was interesting to note the reactions to the Bat. Very few thought it 
looked like a “mouse with wings.” Some said the pug nose made it look dog- 
like; one boy thought it resembled a lamb. Many had never seen a Bat as 
close as that before. One boy said that was the kind of pet he really wanted. 
The principal of the same school also showed interest as to what the “cage” 
contained and thought that making an animal cage for some pet animal would 
he a good class project. 

At another school, during the hour wait before my class | visit with the 
principal and some of the teachers. They are always interested in what my 
“package” contains. One teacher didn’t care to see the Bat outside its cage; 
so, sitting in the corner farthest from her | took out the Bat to show the others. 
In a matter of seconds the fearful teacher was bending over my hand to see 
the little animal! A little time and study about the Bat is a good way to melt 
away the fears and superstitions regarding this beneficial animal. 


Wild Flower Protection 
By KATHRYN S. TAYLOR 


Epiror’s Note. This article by the president of the New England Wild 
Flower Preservation Society is in reply to a number of inquiries we have had 
regarding the protection by law of wild flowers and other native plants in 
Massachusetts. 


The problem of wild flower conservation is a complex one. Heretofore a 
largely negative point of view has prevailed toward protection of native plants, 
which has not brought lasting results. 

By law, in Massachusetts, the mayflower, cardinal flower, all wild azaleas, 
and all wild orchids are protected. Mountain laurel is not thus protected, 
contrary to widespread belief. However, many landowners now realize there 
is a cash value to their crop and a limited amount is cut each year. There are 
Trespass Laws which individual landowners may post, but no law is effective 
if it cannot be enforced. Anyone desiring to collect wild plants should get 
permission from the owner of the land or be liable to a fine. 

No wild plants should be collected except in areas where they are 
abundant, for practically all wild flowers need conservation in certain sec- 
tions, even though they may be plentiful in others. Although plants on the 
restricted list need special protection everywhere, the less rare ones also often 
need it. 

It is difficult therefore to prepare one conservation list which will cover 
the situation throughout New England. Many States now have their own lists, 
but even these are not entirely satisfactory, as conditions vary so much. It is 
poor conservation to adhere virtuously to a printed list, as is often done, and 
then to exploit, without thought, plants not on the list but far from abundant 
in the area collected. The subject is actually a relative one, depending very 
much on the locality in question, and the wildflower-lover should bear this in 
mind when collecting native plants. 
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ATTRACTING BIRDS 


. RUSSELL MASON with illustrations by BOB HINES 


Chickadees and grosbeaks at the window sill. Robins and 
catbirds at the birdbath. Wrens and bluebirds in nesting 
houses. Finches clustered on a ripening sunflower. These 
and many others are yours for the inviting. With color 
illustrations on each page, C. Russell Mason of the Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Society covers the fas- 
cinating and rewarding hobby of bird- 
attracting in explicit detail, beginning 
with the essential rules for bird identi- 
fication. 

Full directions are given for the feed- 
ing and housing and the provision of 
water and shelter, as well as a practical 
section on the most desirable trees, shrubs, 
vines, ground covers, flowers and seed 
plants for use in various parts of the 
United States and Canada. 

This volume is designed for young and 
old, for beginner a devotee, for sub- 
urban householder and country dweller. 


a 








MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON 


7 A Checklist for 


Naturalists 


V SEARC H FOR THE SPINY 
BABBLER A Naturalist’s Ad- 
venture in Nepal by Dillon 
Ripley $4.00 


V WILDLIFE IN COLOR by 
Roger Tory Peterson $3.00 


V A FIELD GUIDE TO THE 
BIRDS by Roger Tory Peterson 
$3.75 


SOCIETY 
155 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 
Please send me: 
see Copies of PICTURE PRIMER 
OF ATTRACTING BIRDS at $2.50 
each. 
copies of SEARCH FOR THE 
SPINY BABBLER at $4.00 each. 
copies of WILDLIFE IN 
COLOR at $3.00 each. 
copies of A FIELD GUIDE 
TO THE BIRDS at $3.75 each. 
(J charge my account 
() check enclosed 


Add any city or state sales tax 
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Follow Rhododendron Trails 

“What is so rare as a day in June?” 

The answer is, a June fortnight in the Southern Appalachians when 
the Mockingbirds are singing and the spectacular Catawba Rhododen- 
dron is at the height of its blossoming. 

As briefly outlined in the March Bulletin, Dr. May of the Audubon 
staff will lead a party of Appalachian Mountain Club and Massachusetts 
Audubon Society members on a tour of Shenandoah National Park, the 
Blue Ridge, Great Smoky Mountains National Park, the Nantahala and 
Pisgah National Forests, leaving Washington the morning of June 9 
and returning to Washington the afternoon of June 20. Included in the 
itinerary will be the Skyline Drive and Natural Bridge in Virginia: the 
“Over-the-Mountain” road from Gatlinburg, Tennessee, to Newfound 
Gap. Clingmans Dome, the Pioneer Museum at Oconaluftee, and the 
Qualla Cherokee Reservation; Santeetla Lake; Nantahala Gorge; Ash- 
ville; the Mt. Mitchell-Grandfather Mountain region in North Carolina, 
and historic Charlottesville and Fredericksburg on the return to Wash- 
ington. It will be a wonderful opportunity to see southern birds, beau- 
tiful wild flowers in profusion, charmingly varied scenery, and many 
places of historic interest, with congenial companions and under expert 
leadership. 

For details write Dr. John B. May at Cohasset, or telephone KEnmore 
6-4895 weekdays, COhasset 4-0166-R evenings. 
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Reviews of Recent Acquisitions 

PHOTOGRAPHY AFIELD. By Ormal 
l. Sprungman. The Stackpole Company, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 1951. xvi, 456 pages. 
$7.50. 

Do you take pictures out of doors 
pictures of lakes and mountains, of the 
places you visit on your vacation? Would 
you like to take pictures of wildlife? Then 
you will find this book full of ideas and 
suggestions that will prove of great value. 
It is interestingly written and is not of the 


his assignments with Ducks Unlimited, for 
whom he turned out excellent stills and 
movies. He is a conservationist who feels 
that “every sportsman must dedicate each 
living moment to preserving our (wildlife) 
heritage with all his might for the benefit 
of future generations.” The camera may 
be mightier than the pen in doing battle 
for conservation. Certainly it is a worthy 
partner. 


It is to be hoped that many sportsmen 


dry technical variety, though a number of 
technical matters are skillfully and simply 
explained. Countless examples of tech- 
niques are given by the author, who draws 
on his own wide experience as an outdoors- 
man and photographer and from the ex- 
periences of other photographers of his 
acquaintance. The book is abundantly il- 
lustrated with a great many photographs 
by leading wildlife photographers. 

Ormal I. Sprungman is Camera Editor 
of Sports Afield, and an example of his 
practical experience as a photographer is 


will find this book an inspiration and that 
it will encourage them to turn to this form 
of sport, for, as Sprungman says, “many 
sportsmen claim they derive greater pleas- 
ure and satisfaction these days from filming 
game rather than shooting it.” (Italics 
are mine.) While this sport brings in 
beautiful and uninjured trophies, the re- 
sults may be used to inspire hundreds and 
even thousands to practice conservation, 
and many will wish to substitute the cam 
era for the gun. 


Perhaps I might make one suggestion, 
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if this book is to go through another print- 
ing — and I hope it will go through sev- 
eral. A_ bibliography which would list 
some of the best books that might give 
additional information on specific subjects 
would be a big asset. 

Just to give an idea of the scope of 
Photography Afield, the book is divided 
into two parts and twenty-five chapters. 
Part I deals with still photography and 
Part II with movies. At the beginning of 
each part is a valuable chapter on select- 
ing photographic equipment. Some of the 
subjects covered in Part I are Composing 
the Scene, Flash Photography, Bird Photog- 
raphy, Natural History, Camera on Vaca- 
tion, Color Work, and Darkrooms Afield. 
In Part Il, where movies are discussed, 
the author devotes a great deal of space 
to suggesting ways of telling a story with 
the motion picture camera. These sug- 
gestions and techniques should prove in- 
valuable to the experienced photographer 
as well as to the beginner, for even many 
professional photographers who get mag- 
nificent shots of their subjects fail when 
it comes to writing a script and following 
through with the idea of the narrative. In 
this section there are chapters on Wildlife 
Movies, Movie Tricks, and Movie Presen- 
tation that should be especially helpful. 

AtvaAH W. SANBORN 


WATER — OR YOUR LIFE. By Arthur 
H. Carhart. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia and New York. 1951. 312 
pages. $3.50. 

Water was front-page news in 1949. It 
has been front-page for conservationists 
for longer than that, but there is every 
reason to believe that the bulk of the pop- 
ulation of the United States, especially the 
city dwellers, only become concerned about 
water when it ceases to come out of the 
faucet, as Ding Darling succinctly puts it 
in his Foreword. 

Arthur Carhart wrote this book to jar 
the average citizen out of his complacency 
and make him thoroughly aware that our 
entire way of life is based on the nation’s 
water resource. He belabors his reader 
with statistics, most of which hammer 
home our utter dependence on adequate 
usable supplies of water. For instance, 
while the human body must have six or 
eight pints of water a day, the average 
city dweller uses something like two hun- 
dred gallons in the course of a day. 
Consider also industrial uses: To produce 
a ton of steel requires 65,000 gallons; a ton 
of synthetic rubber, 600,000 gallons. 

The author did not let his researches 
into water uses dampen his dry humor, 
for he ends his third chapter with these 
words: “Water is not the only essential 
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of life — your life, your community’s life, 
your nation’s existence. But it is one es- 
sential to the well-being of any one and all 
of us. Your future would be very, very 
dusty without it.” 

Naturally enough, a large section of the 
book deals with the water problems of the 
West. The six-gun battles over water holes 
are over, but the fight goes on — only the 
weapons are different. There is constant 
need for water for livestock, water for ir- 
rigation, water for industries, and water 
for the increasing populations attracted by 
industries. These forces are all competing 
for the same water — they all must have 
it to survive. Any discussion of water in 
the West necessitates consideration of the 
Federal agencies involved in water man- 
agement. While these are many and varied, 
the Army Engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation are the two big ones. An 
idea of how big these operations are is 
given in a quotation from the Congression- 
al Record which revealed that proposed 
water projects will cost over fifty-three 
billion dollars. The thought comes to 
mind that our nation could save a lot of 
money if no new water control projects 
were begun for a few years. According to 
Arthur Carhart, many of the proposals 
could well be studied further before con- 
struction is begun. 

Included in the Federal proposals dis- 
cussed in the book are the various River 
Authorities, similar to the TVA. It seems 
that the term “Authority,” because it did 
not commend itself to Americans, has given 
way to “Administration,” but the TVA, in 
all its inclusiveness, is still the pattern 
proposed. Inasmuch as a Connecticut 
River Administration is planned, citizens 
of Massachusetts should read the argu- 
ments and ponder the statement made by 
Arthur Carhart that “The imposition of a 
‘Valley Authority’ would be a fundamental 
abandonment of the existing democratic 
methods of American government.” 

Conservationists will agree with the 
major premise of Water — Or Your Life, 
which is that the conservation of water 
begins where the raindrop falls. Thus the 
program of the Soil Conservation Service 
is making a major contribution to the wise 
use of our water resources, though many 
people seem not yet to be aware of this 
fact. Conservationists would agree, also, 
that “The overwhelming bulk of thought, 
action and funds has been directed at 
downstream, constructional works to uti- 
lize or control water at some point well 
along in transit line. Our water manage- 
ment must begin at ridgepoles between 
watersheds.” 

While many Berkshire hillside farms un- 
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doubtedly had thin soils, Arthur Carhart’s 
assumption that they were abandoned be- 
cause their acres were badly eroded is 
hardly a true general statement. He seems 
also to have strayed slightly when quoting 
figures of acreage drained under the super- 
vision of the Soil Conservation Service. 
Admittedly S. C. S. has been a party to 
some drainage projects that might better 
have been left as they were. However, ac- 
cording to Edward H. Graham, “more 
than 5,800,000 acres” Carhart infers as 
being lost as waterfowl habitat unquestion- 
ably includes a large proportion of tile or 
open-ditch drainage of existing cropland. 
In several places there seems evidence of 
hasty writing, even though considerable 
effort unquestionably was spent in prepara- 
tion for the work. 

All in all, Water — Or Your Life is a 
readable book which does quite well what 
it is supposed to do, namely to awaken its 
readers to the vital importance of becom- 
ing informed about what is being done, 
and not being done, to conserve properly, 
for now and for the future, adequate 
supplies of usable water. 

Epwin A. Mason 

PICTURE PRIMER OF ATTRACTING 
BIRDS. By C. Russell Mason. Illustrations 
by Bob Hines. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 1952. 32 pages. $2.50. 

This attractive little volume contains 
a surprising amount of valuable informa- 
tion in compact form for easy reference. The 
Executive Director of the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society is well-qualified to pre- 
pare such a delightful “Picture Primer,” 
a busy man’s by-product from a lifelong 
interest in our native birds and their sur- 
roundings. A few of the page headings 
are Food for the Hungry, Birds Like a 
Bath, Houses for Rent, Nectar for Hum- 
mingbirds, A Score and More Trees, A 
Flower Garden for Birds, and A Minia- 
ture Nature Trail. The methods recom- 
mended for attracting birds have all had 
thorough testing and are of proved value. 
Many of the berry-bearing shrubs, for ex- 
ample, have been grown at the various 
sanctuaries of the Society, and their bird 
visitors have been carefully observed and 
noted. There are tables of birdhouse speci- 
fications and lists of plants for various 
purposes, and even a page on the Care of 
Food-Bearing Trees and Shrubs, an emi- 
nently practical matter. 

The colored illustrations are generally 
very satisfactory, and indeed my only 
criticism of the volume is a minor one; I 
wish the same scale of size could have 
been followed out consistently when a 
number of birds or plants are illustrated 


side by side. Joun B. May 








Bird Houses Ready 
At Audubon House 


Rustic Wren House B40 $2.25 
Rustic Bluebird House B12 3.00 
Clemensson Wren House 3.00 
Clemensson Bluebird House 3.00 
Clemensson Chickadee House 3.00 
Moose Hill House for Bluebird or 

Tree Swallow 3.75 
Bluebird House V3 3.45 
Wren House V1 3.45 
Chickadee House V2 3.45 
Hairy Woodpecker V5 5.45 
Reed Wood Duck House 8.50 


10% discount to members 


For the convenience of our members, 
bird food and other items handled at Au- 
dubon’s Store may be secured at the Berk- 
shire Museum, Pittsfield, and Pleasant 
Valley Sanctuary, Lenox; Arcadia Wildlife 
Sanctuary, Northampton; Moose Hill Sanc- 
tuary, Sharon; Cook’s Canyon, Barre; and 
Proctor-Brown Sanctuary, Topsfield. 


Prices subject to change without notice 





More New Books 
*They Called It Tropical 
Brookfield and Griswold. 
The Lobster Books 
Richard W. Hatch. 
*Migration of Birds 
Frederick C. Lincoln. 
State Birds and Flowers 
Oliver L. Earle. 
Outdoor Adventures 
Hal H. Harrison. 
This Fascinating Animal World 3.75 
Alan Devoe. 





Playing Cards 
Oriole and Cardinal, by Jaques 
*Bridge Set, two packs $1.85 
*Canasta Set 1.85 


Audubon Stamps 


*24 miniatures of Audubon prints, $.50 
in full color, gummed. 


* No Discount 





At Audubon House 
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Reviews of Recent Acquisitions 


MIGRATION OF BIRDS. By Frederick 
C. Lincoln. Illustrated by Bob Hines. 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., Garden 
City, N. Y. 1952. 102 pages. $1.00. 

Ever since Lincoln’s Migration of Amer- 
ican Birds, published in 1935, went out of 
print, there has been a steady demand for 
another publication on this subject. This 
lack was supplied two years ago in pam- 
phlet form by the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice of the United States Department of the 
Interior, for which Dr. Lincoln is biologist 
and assistant to the director, and this same 
material is now available in small book 
form at the reasonable price of one dollar. 

Migration of birds was one of the first 
among natural phenomena to attract man’s 
atention and stimulates his imagination. 
Recorded observations of migration date 
back three thousand years, and even today 
the movements of migratory birds are 
guides to change in the season. 

The data collected by the banding rec- 
ords and other data of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service form the basis for the facts 
presented in this book. Theories are pre- 
sented on the origin of migration; when, 
how, and where birds migrate are subjects 
interestingly covered; routes followed 
which have resulted in the establishment 
of certain “flyways;” types of migration; 
perils, problems, and influences of weather; 
food; and changes of environment. It is 
acknowledged that many gaps in our know- 
ledge remain to be filled, much of which 
may be contributed through the work of 
volunteer bird observer and banders. 

An appendix of two pages is provided 
to acquaint the reader with banding, and 
five pages devoted to bibliography encour- 
age further reading. Maps and sketches by 
Bob Hines add to the usefulness and at- 
tractiveness of Migration of Birds. 


RUSSELL 


THE SHRUBS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
By William Carey Grimm. The Stackpole 
Company, Harrisburg, Pa. 1952. 522 
pages. $5.00. 

A companion volume to The Trees of 
Pennsylvania, reviewed in the Bulletin for 
1950, this extensive treatise by the same 
author provides a readable text on the 
shrubs of Pennsylvania. Here 150 species 
or varieties most of them native, a few 
escapes from cultivation — are well covered 
in informative chapters and with adequate 
page or half-page drawings by the author. 

As in the case of the Trees, Mr. Grimm's 
experience and interest in the conservation 
field is reflected by his treatment of his 
subject, which goes beyond mere descrip- 


Mason 


tion and identification to uses by man and 
by wildlife. 

Two simple sets of keys are provided, 
based on both summer and winter char- 
acteristics of the plants. 

Although written particularly for Penn- 
sylvania, the material applies almost 
equally well to the entire Northeast, and 
the book would be a desirable addition 
to the reference shelf of any New England 
naturalist or horticulturist. 


C. Russet Mason 


HUDSON’S BAY TRADER. By Lord 
Tweedsmuir. W. W. Norton & Company, 
Inc., New York. 1951. 195 pages. $3.00. 

For one year, a round of the seasons, 
the author lived at the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany Trading Post at Cape Dorset, Baffin 
Island. In such a locality, latitude 64°N., 
one’s daily routine of attending trap lines 
or going on occasional excursions to get 
food for sledge dogs, the commonplace be- 
comes adventurous. Because of the scar- 
city of people, chiefly Eskimos, and other 
forms of life, the few present take on a 
greater importance and are more precisely 
observed. Survival is obviously the basis 
for all actions — highly accentuated in an 
often harsh environment — although ad- 
justment by the white man is so complete 
that on a pleasant day at ~—20°F Lord 
Tweedsmuir wonders why more of the 
world does not make its home in the Arctic. 

One wonders, however, about the future 
for the Eskimos, so torpid when they sleep 
and wholly lacking in conservation under- 
standing, and especially about the game 
they kill so industriously for the Hudson's 
Bay Trading Post. The author notes that 
where once Caribou came in abundance 
they are no longer found, and that al- 
though ten years ago the Eskimos had to 
go only one hundred miles for Walrus 
they now must go two hundred for a di- 
minished supply. 

Although no exact identifications nor 
number counts are given, the author some- 
times writes a little about the birds in a 
general way. Perhaps most valuable is 
material on the Ptarmigan and their actions 
when stalked or hunted by man. 

In diary form, jotted down in sometimes 
telegraphic style, often in the drowsy hours 
of the long winter night, one gets the feel- 
ing of immediacy and realness that makes 
for fast reading of this book. 


A well-chosen set of sixteen photographs, 
two by the ornithologist Professor V. C. 
Wynne-Edwards, help one to visualize the 
region. 


Rosert L. Grayce 
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PLANT FLOWERING DOGWOOD NOW! 


Beautiful in Spring — Gorgeous in Fall — Berries loved by Birds 
FOR MORE BIRDS IN YOUR GARDEN 
PLANT BERRY-BEARING TREES AND SHRUBS 
HONEYSUCKLES — FLOWERING CRABAPPLES — MULBERRIES 
DOGWOODS — VIBURNUMS — HOLLIES — HAWTHORNS 
MOUNTAIN ASH — RED CEDAR — CAROLINA HEMLOCK and others 

Send for Illustrated Catalog to 
HARLAN P. KELSEY, INC. 

Kelsey-Highlands Nursery East Boxford, Massachusetts 











PLANT IN SPRING 
SPRING FOR WINTER BIRDS 


— Color — 

— Activity — 
IS — Charm — 
In the Winter Garden 


HERE! irom 


brightly colored Berries 
and 
lively attractive Birds 
When They Return. —_———_—— 
A choice selection of 
BERRY-BEARING SHRUBS 


Write for Free Folder attractive to birds 


Feed Your Friendly Birds 


on Wild Bird Feeders | now available for Spring Planting. 


Order early 


Audubon Workshop, Inc. Winslow Nurseries, Inc. 
Pilgrim Road, Needham, Mass. 
Tel. NEedham 3-3120 


4931 N. Kentucky, Chicago 30, Illinois 











moamrervzon 
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mo-—-<amwN 


TEL. TREE SURGEONS 


DE 3-3317 OR WA 5-0427-J 25 EASTERN AVE., DEDHAM, MASs. 











When dealing with advertisers please mention the BULLETIN. 
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BOOKS — — BOOKS — — BOOKS 


We offer the best and latest books on Nature Lore, Natural Science, and 
Conservation, and Field Guides to all branches of Natural History, including 
most books reviewed in the Bulletin. A fine assortment for Young and Old. 











Picture Primer of 
Attracting Birds 
C. Russell Mason 
Up the Missouri 
with Audubon 
(Journal of Edward Harris) 
John F. McDermott, Editor 
Search for the Spiny Babbler .. 
Dillon Ripley 
Union Boy 
Higham and Larrison 
Mexican Birds 
George Miksch Sutton 
*tArizona and Its Bird Life .... 
Herbert Brandt 
The Living Tide 
N. J. Berrill 
$North with the Spring 
Edwin Way Teale 
The Bay 
Gilbert Klingel 
Fall of the Sparrow 
Jay Williams 
tThe Clever Coyote 
Young and Jackson 
*Wildlife in Color 


Roger Tory Peterson 


Audubon’s Animals 
Alice Ford, Editor 

$As Far as the Yukon 

Florence Page Jaques 
Birds’ Nests of the West 

Richard Headstrom 
$The Birds are Yours 

Robert S. Lemmon 


Zim and Baker 
Birds of the Lower 
Florida Keys 
Earle R. Greene 
Beginners’ Guide to 
Attracting Birds 
Leon S. Hausman 
A Guide to Bird Finding East 
of the Mississippi 
Olin S. Pettingill, Jr. 
Annotated List of Birds of 
Weston, Mass. 
Charlotte E. Smith 


*No discount. 

*Reviewed in Bulletin, Apr., °52. 
tReviewed in Bulletin, Mar., °5% 
$Reviewed in Bulletin, Feb., 75% 





One Squirrel is Enough. 
HAVAHART 


through the trap. A bait pan in the middle releases both doors at once. 
Havahart No. 0, For mice and other small mammals 
Havahart No. 1, For rat, weasel, chipmunk 

Havahart No. 2, For squirrel, muskrat, mink, skunk 


No discount on traps. 


ANIMAL TRAPS 


Catch the animal alive without injury. 


Two Squirrels are Too Many. 
HAVAHART 


Open at both ends, giving clear vision 





JIGSAW PUZZLES 


From bird paintings by Jacob Bates Abbott. 


10 by 12 inches, sixty pieces, $1.85 net. 





AUDUBON HOUSE — 155 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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Correspondence 


“With the Colors” in Texas 


“I hope the bus trip went well. Just to 
show that I was at least thinking of bird- 
ing, a group of us (in the Air Force in 
Texas) had a picnic down the Gulf of 
Mexico and drove along the beaches 
Aransas to Corpus Christi. Had a few in- 
teresting items like fifty White Pelicans 
and 125 Brown Pelicans fishing near shore, 
and Snowy, American, and Reddish Egrets 
beside the road. One Long-bi!led Curlew 
flew over and landed a few yards from 
where we were standing. Two hundred 
Willets, as common as Blackbellies at 
home, were enjoyable, being harried by 
flocks of Royal and Caspian Terns, with 
a few Gull-billed Terns looking on as they 
winged down the beach. Possibly two 
species of crane gave a good finishing 
touch.” Bob Fox 


Sidelight on Brown Creeper 
“To answer your ‘wondering’ about the 
Brown Creeper. It walks up the tree to the 
suet or a blob of peanut butter looks 
walks around takes a peck at the suet 
then goes over and very carefully cleans 
its beak and proceeds up the tree.” 
Natick Lilla Dell Estes 


Winter Bathing 
“Way Down in Maine” 

“All winter I have had large flocks of 
Chickadees, a pair each of Downy and 
Hairy Woodpeckers, a pair each of Red- 
breasted and White-breasted Nuthatches, 
about a dozen Blue Jays, a large flock of 
Pine Grosbeaks, and earlier in the month 
I had Evening Grosbeaks. . . . This morn- 
ing (Jan. 27) they were all taking turns 
at the spring and having a good splashing 
bath... . They were really enjoying it.” 
Greenville, Maine Mrs. Ivar Sherman 


Reporting a Strange Visitor 

“On January 21 I suddenly saw, sitting 
on our feeding table, a ‘blond’ (I use the 
term advisedly to avoid the controversial 
‘albino’) Evening Grosbeak. She I felt 
sure it was a female gave the impression 
of being really white at first glance, but 
this was really the palest pearl gray. The 
whole back, from the faint yellow at the 
neck, and including the whole tail, was 
this same pearl gray. The yellow of the 
neck was only on the BACK of the neck, 
and did not come around to the shoulder. 
The head was the same light gray. The 
wings had only the dark part that the male 
has, but it seemed narrower, and this dark 
was brown, not black; the part that is 
white on the male, and black and white 
on the female, was the pale gray of the 
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for a ¢ One J 
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Many thousands of bird houses 
are put up but few are chosen 
by the birds) HYDHOMES are 
preferred because they are 
scientifically constructed 
Buy and erect now for Spring 
brood. Start your own sanc- 
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HYDHOMES 
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« HYDHOMES 
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* HYDFEEDERS 


56 FELTON ST., 
WALTHAM, MASS. 


HYDHOMES are guaranteed ready to use 

meet all requirements of U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture and all Audubon Societies. 
HYDHOMES shown Width 5%", Depth 
7’, Height Ils Bottoms removable for 
quick, easy cleaning. Full instruction and 
hard for use Ivsded 
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GO HUNTING 
WITH A CAMERA 
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RALPH HARRIS COMPANY 
Est. 1900 
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rest of the bird. She was feeding along- 
side others, so I got a good comparison. 
There was no behavior situation, appar- 
ently, although I have just read some- 
where — I think in some of the old books 
I have been looking through — that these 
‘freaks’ are often shyer than normal ones. 
Then today I saw her again, and she was 


feeding on the ground, always on the out-, 


skirts of the others, and there were quite 
a few bill-battles between her and other 
females. Curiously enough, when there 
was a sparrow-scare, and the Grosbeaks 
went up in a tizzy, too, she remained be- 
hind several times, both on the table the 
first day, and on the ground today.” 
Middleboro Elizabeth Romaine 


Many Winter Ducks off Cape 


“Laurence B. Fletcher, Ralph Lawson, 
Alva Morrison, and Robert Walcott, March 
15; freezing with strong northwest winds; 
saw Eider Ducks all along the shore of 
Cape Cod Bay from Whitehorse Beach, 
reaching maximum in view from First 
Encounter Beach, Eastham, where there 
were many hundreds inside the outer bars. 
There were many hundreds also in view 
from Lookout Station & Coal Wharf in 
Chatham, where many were in bad condi- 
tion from oil, presumably from the wrecked 
tanker Pendleton, two halves of which lay 
on the same bars off Chatham. March 16, 
another freezing day with strong northwest 
wind, showed Eiders scattered along the 
south side of Cape Cod (Chatham to Hy- 
annis) with Golden-eyes, Sheldrakes, and 
the three species of Scoters. From Duxbury 
Bay not less than 1000 Eiders were feed- 
ing on the mussel bed coming close to 
Standish Shore in an interesting forma- 
tion — at first strung out in a long line 
three or four Eiders deep, apparently feed- 
ing only at the left end of the line, con- 
stantly diving and then moving back in the 
line while new recruits came to the end, 
changing from time to time into a com- 
pact circle, then threading out again into 
another line heading in a slightly different 
direction like an animated pinwheel. We 
watched this fascinating performance for 
at least a half hour, wishing we could stay 
until sunset. Meanwhile 80 Dunlin, very 
tame as usual, with no trace of spring 
plumage, fed on the shore under the 
Standish Monument — very likely a part 
of the large number observed two weeks 
previously at the tip of the Long Point 
of Plymouth by Charles B. Floyd — no 
rusty color on back; no black on belly. 
Regular winter plumage of Red-backed 
Sandpiper.” 


Cambridge Robert Walcott 
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BAUSCH and LOMB 
BINOCULARS with COATED LENSES 
Cases included 


6 x 30 Zephyr-Light Binocular, 
central focus $186.00 


7x35 Zephyr-Light Binocular, 
central focus 


8 x 30 Zephyr-Light Binocular, 
central focus 


9x35 Zephyr-Light Binocular, 
central focus 204.00 


7x50 Individual eye focus 210.00 
20% Tax included in all prices, 
no discount 
SPOTTING SCOPES 
A handy, light scope, with interchange- 
able eyepieces. Length 13 21/32 inches. 
Weight 33 ounces. 
B & L Spotting Scope 
20X, coated 
Individual Eyepieces 
20X, 27X, or 60X 24.00 
35X 27.75 
22.50 


No Tax 


Neptune Binocular 7 x 35 .... $72.00 
20% Tax included, no discount 


No Discount 


This binocular is recommended by 
Swift and Anderson 





BEAUTIFUL BIRD PRINTS 


Peterson — 
— Jaques — 
— Menaboni 
Audubon — Gould 


SUPERB FOR GIFTS 
OR FOR YOURSELF 
A wide selection of native bird sub- 
jects, on view at Audubon House. 
Unframed, from $5.00 to $15.00 
Framed, from $11.00 to $25.00 
No discount on pictures. 
Boxing and shipping extra. 
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A Warm Word of Appreciation 

“Just finished reading the January issue 
of the Bulletin and felt compelled to write 
you at once and tell you I think it is the 
best issue yet. There are so many good 
things in this issue that I find it difficult 
to mention the best or the one that appealed 
to me the most. I do feel that Edwin 
Mason did a grand job in his article on 
‘A Vermin Hunt’; It is high time that these 
propositions are branded for what they are. 
And you well know how interesting to me 
all the articles on Audubon the past year 
have been.” 


Raymond J. Middleton 


Vr. Middleton is president of the Au- 
dubon Society of Norristown, Pennsylvania, 
and recently was appointed a member of} 
the Montgomery County Commissioners in 
charge of the Mill Grove Audubon Memor- 
ial. 


Field Notes 


Dr. and Mrs. Lee Jay Whittles, of Glas- 
tonbury, Connecticut, observed a male 
YELLOW-HEADED BLACKBIRD on Jan- 
uary 29, from 12:45 to 1:15 P. M. 

{ RED FOX seen while driving 
along a road south of Little Quittacas Pond 
on February 10 is reported by Adrian P. 
Whiting and John Foster. Mr. Whiting 
reports the observation as follows: “He 
{the Fox] turned and ran back on the road 
ahead of the car for maybe a hundred 
yards and then went to the left of the 
road and gave us a very wonderful exhibi- 
tion of how a fox works to confuse a dog. 
He went this way and that toward the 
road and back doubling on his tracks, 
then went a bit deeper under some white 
pines and repeated the maneuver with long 
leaps and bounds. By that time a hound 
approached down the road. ... The fox 
then disappeared and we proceeded on our 
way. 

A BROWN THRASHER was reported 
recently in Hingham by Mrs. Beal, of 
Hersey Street, and the report was corrob- 
vrated by Dr. John B. May on March 1. 

A YELLOW-BREASTED CHAT has 
wintered this past season in Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, according to word re- 
ceived from John Fernald, of that city. 

Mrs. Hazel F. Holmes reported a pair 
vf CARDINALS wintering at Middleboro. 

Apparently migrating COWBIRDS have 
appeared at Cohasset. On March 8 Dr. 
John B. May saw five at his feeder, and 
the next day Robert J. Hill, of Cohasset, 
reported a flock of about fifty at his 
feeder quarreling with the Starlings. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
AUDUBON SOCIETY 
takes pleasure in presenting these fine new 
BIRD AND MAMMAL CHARTS 
in full color, the work of the well-known 
artist Jacob Bates Abbott, illustrating some 


120 species of birds and 18 mammals of 
the northeastern United States. 


Set I. 
Summer Birds No. 1, 22 species 
Winter Birds, 26 species 
Game Birds, 29 species 
Birds of Prey, 13 species 
Set II. 
Summer Birds, No. 2, 22 species 
Owls, 9 species 
Mammals No. 1, 10 species 
Mammals No. 2, 8 species 
Lithographed in full color on heavy dur- 
able paper, 20 x 30 inches, metal bound 
at top and bottom for wall display. Sold 
only in sets of four, in a substantial mail- 
ing tube. 
Price per set of four, $3.00, 
postage prepaid 
One dozen sets, your selection, $30.00 
10% discount to members of M.A.S. 
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Field Notes 

While watching ducks at Wollaston Bay 
on February 24, Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Nonkes saw a group of eight small birds 
floating on a small ice flat. They were 
surprised and greatly pleased to discover 
that they were SNOW BUNTINGS. The 
birds were almost under the bridge on 
which Mr. and Mrs. Nonkes were standing. 
Later the Snow Buntings were seen along 
the edge of the ice. 

On February 20 a CARDINAL was re- 
ported as being seen daily at the féeding 
station of Mrs. G. A. Bates in Waltham. 


Miss Emily Goode, of Sharon, reported 
on February 23 that a CATBIRD was visit- 
ing her bird feeder almost daily, and that 
the bird was also reported by her neigh- 
bors. 

An interesting note from George A. 
Drew, Jr., of Belmont reads: “A very good 
example of protective coloration has been 
seen this winter by Belmont Hill residents 
in the form of a gray-phase SCREECH 
OWL occupying two cavities in a large 
silver maple adjoining Concord Avenue, 
above the town center. An observer might 
wonder whether this type of tree would 
have been chosen by a_ reddish-phase 
Screech Owl. Other species noted have 
been a FLICKER, a female HAIRY 
WOODPECKER, two RED-BREASTED 
NUTHATCHES, and a BROWN 
CREEPER.” 

Mrs. Sidney Stillman, of Brookline, in- 
formed us in March that the BROWN 
THRASHER reported earlier was. still 
coming to her feeder, also that on February 
27 a HERMIT THRUSH was seen feeding 
on the ground near the feeder. 

We heard in March from Ralph B. Men- 
dall, Jr., of Silver Lake, that the fifteen to 
thirty EVENING GROSBEAKS aat_shis 
feeder completely ignored sunflower seeds 
until a catalpa tree near the feeder was 
stripped of seeds. 

4 CAROLINA WREN was seen in Rock 
on February 23 by Joseph Kenneally, 
Adrian Whiting, John Foster, and Mrs. 
Lawrence Romaine. 

Adrian Whiting and John Foster report 
seeing an ORANGE-CROWNED WARB- 
LER in Manomet on February 9. 

A female YELLOW-HEADED BLACK. 
BIRD was seen in Somerset on February 
21, 22, 23, and 24 by Miss Barbara Proc- 
tor, on February 25 it was seen by Richard 
Bowen, and on February 26 it was seen 
by Mrs. Ralph Hentershee, Mrs. A. 
Williston, and others. The bird came in 
with a large flock of over one hundred 
Cowbirds and was still present on, March 1. 


April 
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BIRD RESTAURANTS 


Hanging Feeders 
Country Life Feeder $4.95 
Bird Filling Station 4.25 
All Metal Automat Feeder 5.50 
Squirrel’s Defeat 7.50 
Window Feeders 
Skylight Window Feeder 5.45 
Storm Window Feeder 6.00 
Bird Cafes, 16-inch 5.45 
25-inch 6.95 
Squirrel Proof Feeder, 16-inch 9.00 
25-inch 12.00 
Outdoor Revolving Feeders 
Cape Cod Inn, painted 15.45 
stained 11.95 
Salt Box Inn 8.95 
Garden Snackery 7.50 
Metal Squirrel Foil 3.95 
Chickadee Tidbits (box of 24) 1.25 
Suet Cakes — square, 30c; oblong, 35c; 
wedge, 45c. 
10% discount to members, 
on all Bird Restaurants 





MOOSE HILL SPECIAL BIRD 
FOOD MIXTURE 


Includes favorite seeds, nut meats 
for insect-feeding species and grit for 
digestion, blended in the right propor- 
tions to prove enticing to many species. 

Moose Hill Special Bird Food Mixture 
has-been developed through experiments 
conducted at our Moose Hill Sanctuary 
and the proportions of materials so worked 
out that the birds usually clean up the 
entire mixture rather than leave parts un- 
touched. 


5 lbs. 10 Ibs. 25 tbs. 50 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 
1.10 2.00 5.00 9.00 17.00 
Peanut hearts, 5 Ibs. 1.25 
Sunflower Seed also available 
5 Ibs. 10 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 50 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 
1.50 2.50 5.50 9.00 17.00 
(This is small seed, but full of meat.) 
5 to 25 lbs. shipped, postpaid, through 
Zone 2 
50 to 100 Ib. lots, express collect. 

10% discount to members. 


Pecano Bird Feed (pecan nut meats) 
in 5-lb., 10-Ib., and 25-lb. bags, 


25 cents per pound, no discount. 

















AUDUBON HOUSE 
and the 
WILD LIFE SANCTUARIES 
of the 
MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 


. Audubon House, 155 Newbury St., Boston 16. 
Headquarters building. Offices. Salesroom. General information on educational work, 
lectures, membership, etc. Reference and lending libraries. 

. Moose Hill Sanctuary, Sharon. 
Established 1916. About 25 miles from Boston near Providence Pike. 250 acres mixed 
woodland. Small pond. Museum. Nature Trails. Albert W. Bussewitz, Resident 
Director. Advisory Committee: Mrs. John S. Farlow, Jr., Chairman. 


3. Tern Island Sanctuary, Chatham. 
Established 1936. 10 acres sand and beach grass. Large colony of nesting terns. 
Management, O. L. Austin Ornithological Research Station, North Eastham. 


. Arcadia Sanctuary, Northampton. 
Established 1944. 300 acres meadow, marsh, and woodland. Nature Trails. Memorial 
and experimental plantings. Studio workshop. Edwin A. Mason, Resident Director. 
Advisory Committee: David A. Riedel, Chairman. 





Nahant Thicket Sanctuary, Nahant. 
Established 1948. 4 acres. On Atlantic Flyway. Hordes of migrating land birds in 
spring and fall. Trails. Advisory Committee: James T. Kelly, Chairman. 


. Cook’s Canyon Sanctuary, Barre. 
Established 1948. 35 acres. Coniferous plantation. Small pond. Rocky gorge. Interest- 
ing trails. Site of Natural Science Workshop for leaders and resident and day camps 
fer boys and girls. Leon A. P. Magee, Resident Director. Advisory Committee: Mrs. 
James F. Nields, Jr., Chairman. 


. Pleasant Valley Sanctuary, Lenox. 
A “Bird and Wild Flower” Sanctuary since 1929. Typical Berkshire woodland and 
stream valley. Nature Trails. Trailside Museum. Beaver pond. Barn Tearoom in 
summer. Alvah W. Sanborn, Resident Director. Advisory Committee: Robert Crane, 
Chairman. 


Proctor-Brown Sanctuary, Topsfield. 

Established 1951. 2000 acres. On Ipswich River. Extensive marshland with islands. 
Great variety introduced trees and shrubs. Elmer P. Foye, Resident Director. Advisory 
Committee: Ralph Lawson, Chairman. , 





Further information about any of the above sanctuaries may be obtained from 
Massachusetts Audubon Society. 











“CONSERVATION IN ACTION” 


THE AUDUBON EDUCATION PROGRAM 
Is Supported Largely 


By Your Current Dues and Donations 


400 Weekly or Biweekly Classes in Conservation and Natural 
Science in the Schools of Massachusetts, taught by our 
staff of sixteen trained and experienced teachers, reaching 
10,000 boys and girls during the school year. 


Demonstration Natural History Camps for Children at five 
of the seven Audubon Sanctuaries in Massachusetts. 


Natural Science Workshop for Camp Counselors, Teachers, 
and other Youth Group Leaders. Two sessions each 
summer. 





200 Lectures annually by members of the Audubon Staff to 
Garden Clubs, Women’s Clubs, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, School Biology Classes, and other groups. 


Therapy Programs for Patients at several New England 
Hospitals. 


Audubon Junior Clubs with 10,000 members in Schools, 
Museums, and Camps. 


Local Bird Trips and Campouts for healthful recreation. 


Circulars relating to Bird and Mammal Conservation dis- 
tributed regularly to 7500 Youth Group Leaders through- 
out the Commonwealth. 


Audubon Visual Aids furnished at small cost to Teachers 
and Lecturers. 

The Audubon BULLETIN, an outstanding magazine in its 
field, published nine times a year. RECORDS OF NEW 
ENGLAND BIRDS monthly. 


Annual Lecture Series: “AUDUBON NATURE THEATRE” 
and “TALES OF THE WILDWOOD” in a dozen cities and 


towns of Massachusetts. 
Lending and Reference Libraries available to members. 
WE APPRECIATE YOUR CO-OPERATION IN 


CARRYING ON THIS MOST IMPORTANT WORK OF 
THE SOCIETY. 


Will you consider the desirability of making the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society a legatee under your will, or mak 


e 
such recommendation to your friends? | 























